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THE 
CHRISTIAN’S DEPENDENCE ON THE GREAT HOPE. 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


1 Cor. xv. 19: — “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 


AnD why so? Why should those who have heard the lessons 
and felt the power of Jesus Christ be any more miserable than 
others of the human race, without the hope of a future life? 
There is no doubt about the truth of the assertion. It is solemnly 
earnest: it is profoundly sincere: it states a fact the evidence of 
which we may in a moment bring before our minds. But only 
when, by such a process of thought as will explain that truth to 
our feelings, we have accounted for it to ourselves, only then shall 
we understand the reason why the apostle speaks so strongly. 
We can never exhaust the sacred and elevating lessons which 
come from this precious doctrine of the Gospel of Christ, this 
ever-quickening theme of Christian pulpits. Hearts burdened by 
bereavement ever turn to it; and places left vacant in saddened 
homes, the places of the loved, the useful, and the honored, 
bid us to question with an incessant earnestness the Christian’s 
precious hope. ' 

It is my object in this discourse to define the place which the 
hope of a future life must fill in the thoughts and the happiness 
of those who have been educated under the Gospel. The Gospel 
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has quickened hopes and desires which would not have existed in 
their strength without it. It has brought such messages to man 
as to make a true and faithful use of this life to prompt the hope 
of a life to come, and to make that hope an element in our daily 
happiness, the sanctifying element in our dearest relations, the 
only solace for the afflictions to which the spirit of the Gospel 
gives a keener edge. The Gospel has taught us what we are, to 
such a purpose as to prompt us to ask with a deeper earnestness 
what we shall be. The Gospel builds the hope of a future life 
upon the best and worthiest uses of this life, upon the nature 
which God has given us, and upon the most faithful exercise of 
every faculty that is bound up within our being. But if the Gospel 
has thus called out our powers, and consecrated our relations, and 
exalted our earthly lives, and quickened the fondest of all hopes, 
and if that hope fails us, then, says the Apostle, our misery sur- 
passes that of others. We are seeking the reasons of that stern 
fact. 

Why is the hope of a future life more necessary to the happi- 
ness of Christians than of other persons? This is the question 
which we would now seek to answer. It is a question of compari- 
son, and we must make comparisons before we can answer it wisely. 

The hope of a future life is dear to human beings under all 
circumstances of barbarism or of culture, and under every form of 
religion. It is the instinct and the longing of the common human 
heart. But still that one hope is a very different sentiment to 
different persons; and the form or shape, the distinctness, the 
dignity and grandeur which invest it, depend upon the character 
and the spirituality of each individual who entertains it. It is a 
desire, a longing, an expectation to all; — but how different in 
intensity, in loftiness of conception, in fulness and glory of vision, 
is it to one or another heart! It is a great and impressive truth 
for us to realize, that the way in which we fashion to ourselves the 
prospect of a future existence is an index to our whole characters, 
and of all else that there is in us. There is no one question 
which we can put to ourselves that would make a more searching 
test of all our inward condition, of our soul’s health, and of our 
relation to things invisible, than this — What is the strength and 
the character of our hope concerning a life to come? Is the 
hope familiar or strange to us? Is it one that we love to cherish 
habitually, or that we merely entertain as it happens to suggest 
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itself? Has it verified itself to us by many earnest and fond 
meditations upon it, or do we receive it only as a current doctrine 
taught in the name of religion’? And how does that hope fashion 
out the materials and the methods by which it is to be fulfilled ? 
Do we find ourselves relying upon ideas of place for heaven, upon 
some bodily organization, upon our senses and feelings; or have 
our spirits freedom to launch with a bold confidence into that mys- 
terious realm, without attempting to decide any thing about it, 
except that God’s power and love will do every thing? Above 
all, when that hope comes to us under the changing scenes of life, 
do hearty convictions or depressing doubts brighten or cloud it? 
How large a portion of our happiness now, day by day; depends 
upon that hope? How does that hope of a future life influence 
our earthly life, our earthly plans, our motives of conduct, our 
habits, our principles and purposes, as moral beings ? 

These questions all concern the form and character which that 
one common hope of human hearts may have to each of us. We 
perceive at once, therefore, that though we may all entertain the 
hope, each of us may entertain it very differently. Who does not 
know that to some persons that hope is as distinct and clear as the 
noon-day sun, cheering and hallowing all the way by which God 
is leading them through an earthly to a heavenly life; while to 
others it is only a guess, a possibility, too vague to be received as 
a fact, too unlike to earthly realities to be allowed to guide ‘this 
present existence? ‘The strength and the purity and the loftiness 
of that hope are decided to each of us, not by the power of our 
intellect, not by our philosophy, nor even alone by our faith in it 
as a doctrine of revelation, but by the whole frame and condition 
of our inward being, by all that constitutes our personal character, 
and by the meaning and the use which we attach to this earthly 
life, with all the moral and spiritual truths that address it. The 
hope of a future life is an element of very different importance to 
the happiness of different persons. Reflection will at once con- 
vince us all, that our views and our uses of this life — this scene 
of mortal experience, with its range of being, its opportunities of 
action, its relations of love and service, its fellowships of the 
heart — decide the character of our hope of a life to come. 
Human life may be spent so poorly, and may be valued at so low 
a worth, that its close on the earth may seem to involve no loss ; 
and then the hope of its renewal in another state must be weak 
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indeed. And again, this earthly life may be so nobly and faith- 
fully occupied, it may manifest such a wealth of affection and 
virtue, and may knit many hearts into such ties of love and grati- 
tude, that the hope of a heavenly restoration will whisper its 
promise to the spirit as distinctly as do the warm breezes which 
unlock the fetters of winter proclaim the glories of the reviving 
year. It is our use of this life — the meaning which this life has 
to us— the way in which we spend it— the purposes which 
guide us through it — it is these which decide for us our hope of 
a life to come. And when each of us, in the time that God 
appoints, shall have joined the congregation of the dead, the 
memory -that we leave behind us will make it easy or difficult for 
our friends to believe that our spirits live. 

These reflections may help us to answer why the hope of a 
future life is more dear and precious, more necessary to the hap- 
piness of Christians, than to others of the human race. Millions 
in Pagan and barbarous lands have lived on this earth before us, 
and are living here now, to whom, though they may all have 
entertained that same hope, it has been and is a very different 
thing from what it isto us. We may gather from the writings left 
to us from times before the Gospel, how the wise and the good of 
heathen lands meditated that hope of the common human heart. 
Only the selectest minds appear to have cherished it as needful to 
their daily peace and joy, —the great consolation for all the mise- 
ries and losses of life. And yet how dim was that hope to them! 
The poet who wrote the richest and most polished verse (Lucre- 
tius) wrote to ridicule that hope, — to reason it down as a vain 
delusion ; and yet the very effort of his mind to reconcile him- 
self to annihilation proves how strong was the instinct of his 
heart for a better fate. There are few more touching sentences 
in all literature than those in which the greatest philosopher, 
orator, and statesman of the mighty Roman empire expresses his 
grief at the loss of a beloved daughter, and balances the gloom of 
the grave against the yearning of the spirit. 

We know, too, how in some poor barbarian hearts — the hearts 
of uncivilized and savage men — that hope will declare itself, and 
find something on which it can live. Doubtless, fond affections, 
and such virtues as can grace even such hearts, have often minis- 
tered to that hope in some of the rudest breasts, till it has risen 
almost to a Christian longing, and caught an almost Christian con- 
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viction. But this truth stands everywhere attested, that there is 
such a connection between the way in which this earthly life is 
regarded, and the hope of another life, that that hope is strong 
and clear only when this life receives a high interpretation and is 
put to a worthy use. Whenever this life is poorly spent, the 
hope of another life is dim; but every grace and virtue and 
good deed, every pure emotion, every noble effort, and every fond 
affection manifested in this life, becomes at once a confirmation of 
the hope of another life. Over the bleaching bones of some wild 
man of the desert, whose existence has been a round of fierce-and 
homeless conflicts, the thought of the deep oblivion of death does 
not make us wretched. But in a Christian home, where life’s 
holiest affections and noblest duties exalt each care and consecrate 
each joy, a hopeless death would be an intolerable burden for sur- 
viving hearts. 

The reason why the hope of a future life is more important to 
our happiness, and in every way more precious to us than to the 
unchristian portion of the human race, is this: The influences of 
the Gospel have had such an effect upon this earthly life, upon 
the best elements of human nature, upon all the fond affections of 
the heart, and upon all the relations of this transient world, that 
our souls are made to yearn towards another life with a longing 
such as those who dwell in heathen and barbarous lands have 
never felt. You will not know how true, or how rich and impres- 
sive in its illustrations, that statement is, till you have thought 
very earnestly upon it. We all know how we, as Christians, 
love that theme of a future life. Every glimmering beam of light 
that shines upon it is more precious to us than any thing beside. 
Every suggestion of that hope, every sweet and tender appeal 
from it, every divine or human word that quickens faith in it, is a 
very sacrament to our hearts. You may search through all that 
remains of the writings of the ancient world, and you will not 
find a score of cases referring to that great hope. But you*cannot 
find a score of dwellings in a Christian community which that 
great hope does not brighten under the saddest experiences of 
life. If that hope should now be proved to be a delusion, a far 
heavier burden would settle over your hearts and over mine, than 
those of our fellow-creatures are conscious of bearing who live 
without the light of the Gospel. The explanation of the fact 
is all found in the simple statement, that the Gospel has had 
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such an effect upon this life, with its duties, its virtues, and its 
relations,-as to make a well-grounded hope of a future life more 
essential to our daily peace and happiness. 

We are familiar with the oft-repeated remark, that under Chris- 
tian institutions human life is guarded as a far more sacred thing 
than it is in unchristian lands. The poorest wayfarer, the most 
abject and forlorn person in any of our communities, has his full 
share in all the securities and in all the merciful ministrations which 
the Gospel demands and prompts to guard and bless the life of a 
child of God. Since Christ so loved our race as to die that he 
might redeem and save us, he has quickened in all Christian 
hearts a sense of the value and of the mysterious issues of human 
life. That one holy and benignant sufferer, by the sympathies 
which he has kindled in human hearts, has done more to elevate 
humanity, than all the dark sins and bloody wars and wicked 
passions of long ages have done to degrade it. The hope of 
another life is more essential to our happiness, because the uses 
and the duties and the affections of this life reveal to us the no- 
bler ends of existence, and make the spirit yearn for the heavenly 
mansions and for a reunion of our most precious fellowships. 

Certain it is that the same virtues and graces from which life 
among us, whether in the privacies of home, or in the social 
circle, or in more public relations, derives all its highest value, 
will only invest death with a deeper gloom, if there is no hope 
beyond it. How does the Gospel exalt and purify the relation- 
ships of mortal life, —the marriage tie, — the parental, — the 
filial, — the fraternal, — the sisterly sentiment! Faithlessness 
to love or duty, in either of these relations, takes from life all that 
gives it its value among us. Fidelity and affection in either of 
those relations reveals to us what a wealth of endowment God has 
given to us in our finer sensibilities, which are the tendrils of our 
hearts. The Saviour spoke of the tie which unites two hearts in 
true marriage, as a tie which God himself united ; and he forbade 
man to sever it. And shall God himself treat that holy tie as if 
he were trifling with the love which he has made to bind it? He 
does so treat it, if in this life only we have hope in Christ. And 
as the strength and tenderness of that tie only makes the sunder- 
ing of it more saddening, then it would seem that the looser and 
the less sacred it is, the better it would be for those that form it. 
But would not that be a miserable doctrine to be taught in our 
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Christian homes? The relation between parent and child — how 
does the Gospel ennoble and refine it! And to what purpose ? 
That death may treat it as an accident, — or mock the affections 
by which it so watches over the cradle of infancy, and cheers the 
sinking years of age? The mother’s office, — with its round of 
small and blissful cares, — its demands upon all tender and 
patient affections, —its exercise of the sweet virtues by which 
children catch the inspirations of love, and learn to be gentle, 
pure, and good, — the mother’s office, as the Gospel, more by its 
whole spirit than by any written precept, has refined and hallowed 
it, — how noble and how necessary it is in the homes of Chris- 
tians! No philosophy of the human constitution, as organized 
from common clay, can reach to the mystery of that gift of God 
which makes a mother’s heart such a fountain of tenderness, 
such an instrument of power. And when Christian motives 
and Christian methods guide its daily offices, God may well 
entrust even his children to such care. And all is well if God 
allows the mother to live. But what if he still the heart within 
her, and bereave the home of her presence? We can only say 
that, if he prolongs her ministry through the sweet hope that fol- 
lows her to a heavenly home, though dead, she may still fulfil her 
sacred office. But if in this life only there be hope in Christ, the 
gloom of such a loss is unspeakably deepened. 

Husband and father ! — these, too, are words to which the Gos- 
pel has added meaning and tenderness. The relations which they 
express unite the exercise of the heart’s free choice at a period of 
life when affection glows with the ardor of early manhood, with 
the sentiments which God calls into being in the breast of a 
parent. The Gospel teaches what a husband and a father should 
be, and by what a spirit, temper, and purpose he should be guided, 
if he would be loved, and not feared, — if he would be the pride 
and joy of his household. Industry and probity and diligence 
in the business of his life must go with him from the dwelling, 
and guide him amid the risks and labors which it requires. If 
he would win the world’s honors, he must meet its rivalries and 
bear its collisions. If he would answer all the appeals of others 
for aid and kind offices, and with a generous and manly zeal con- 
tribute to the civil, the social, and the religious institutions 
around him, he must be active in some laborious pursuit, that 
he may acquire means; and he must then hold them in an open 
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hand. ‘The circle of his friendship will enlarge according to the 
impulses of his heart ; and esteem, gratitude, and cordial affection 
toward him will exactly define his real deserts. It requires 
much, and many virtues and graces, to furnish such a man; and 
when the years of maturity have accomplished that result, and a 
cherished home is made the centre of happiness by such a head to 
its household, who would not say that life should reach at least 
to the Psalmist’s measurement of seventy years, that the fruits of 
usefulness and virtue might be well enjoyed? But no! Itis not 
so. Life does not complete its own promised work : it does not 
use all its own materials. We have nothing but graves to con- 
template as the results of life here: if we wish for something that 
our hearts can confide in, we must turn to the hope in Heaven. 

And this is all that we have to comfort us under the burden of 
heart which so many worshipping now within these walls are 
bearing this day, and must bear till heaven restores the treasures 
which have been committed to it. There are places vacant in this 
church to-day which mingle the voices and the memories of van- 
ished forms with the words which break the silence of this solemn 
hour. There are vacant places in homes around us, which affec- 
tion henceforward can fill only with the shadows of the departed. 
But, thank God! there is no vacancy in the hearts that mourn 
them, but a full and bursting tide of those sensibilities which 
make the wealth of human hearts, the precious, though pain- 
stricken, emotions of bereavement and submission. 

Often and often, with an oppressive, and yet not a gloomy feeling, 
have I thought of that relation, created by the Gospel of Christ, 
through which a minister of his religion is made to have a part in 
all the afflictions that day by day, and year by year, are visited 
upon the families which he serves in the things of God. Itisa 
mysterious relationship created by the Gospel, and kept alive 
through all that is sacred and all that is sad in life’s changing 
scenes: its offices are to be discharged in private and from the 
pulpit. The parting breath of infancy pleads for that sympathy 
with mourners. The closed lips of father or mother, son or 
daughter, wife or husband, seem to ask that that sympathy should 
be offered to the bereaved. Yet that sympathy, taught by the 
Gospel, must rely upon the power of the Gospel. From that 
divine source, and not by words from mortal lips, may those on 
whom the hand of God is now laid, derive their consolation. It 
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is needed by many here; for there is not a relationship of human 
life, from the dearest which the heart knows, down to those which 
grow from the kindly offices of friendship and society, that has 
not been stricken, within the past week, by the touch of death. 
Useful and honored and beloved were they whose places in the 
sanctuary and in the home are to know them no more. If duties 
still needing their cheerful spirits, and affections such as God 
smiles upon, could have retained them upon the earth, they 
would have been with us still. They are not found, because a 
voice, to which we ourselves must soon answer, has called them 
away. The lesson of their death is teaching us now, but the 
lesson of their lives should teach us too; for the Gospel makes 
one lesson to be taught in life and in death, when it speaks the 
solemn words, ‘‘ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord.” A fair and lovely child, in 
the bloom of her youth, — a wife within the year of her espousals, 
—a wife and mother, a centre for a happy circle, —a husband and 
father, in the glory of manhood, with the generous tide of all house- 
hold and social affections so recently beating through his heart, — 
these four have passed from the homes around us to the home above, 
since last the sabbath bells summoned us to the house of prayer. 
How various the tokens which attend these separate bereave- 
ments! ach has its own, measured by the various ranges and 
relationships through which it extends. In one dwelling the 
playthings of the nursery are laid aside ; for they are not needed 
now. One may be closed, or yielded to other occupants; for a 
lonely man does not need a house. Another dwelling hears the 
fond name of mother spoken, while there is none to answer to it ; 
and yet another completes the circle of afflictions, and shares a 
more public sympathy, because he who is mourned there is 
mourned elsewhere, as one of a generous nature, of a kindly 
spirit, of a frank and manly heart, ever prompt and cheerful in 
meeting the large demands of friendship and of charity. Peace 
be to his memory, and may lasting gratitude follow each and all 
of his good deedg ! * 


* The references in the foregoing paragraph are to a series of. bereave- 
ments that occurred in the space of one week to families worshipping with 
the congregation to which the discourse was preached. The hearers, for the 
most part, were able to interpret each allusion. There is no occasion for the 
recital here of the names or the circumstances connected with three of these 
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Such is the appointed lot of man. ‘He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, and continu- 
eth not.” But who ever saw a shadow of which there was no 
substance? And so there is a substance to this shadowy and 
fleeting thing called human life. Unfinished work — unexhausted 
capacities — disappointed hopes — withered affections — these are 
the words which our lips are prompted to speak over the wasting 
mortal clay of the useful and the good, who die in the glory of 
their strength. The words are all true, and sadly true. Ay, — 
more than that; the words would justify a most dreary theory of 
human life, if what we see is all. But here our sight, our know- 


bereavements, though much might be said in sympathy with sincere 
mourners for those who were worthy of their love. While the retired priva- 
cies of domestic life enjoin reserve in these three cases, the claims of more 
public regard and service demand that this reserve should yield in the fourth 
case, and that the “ husband and father’’ should here be named and grate- 
fully commemorated. The reference is to the late Hon. Henry P. Fairbanks, 
whose sudden death in the vigor of life inflicted a great public loss, as well as 
a most severe domestic bereavement. He had filled a high office in the Muni- 
cipal Government of Charlestown, the city where he resided, and had been a 
member of the Executive Council of the Commonwealth. In both these 
offices, to which he brought a skill for public affairs, integrity and fidelity, he 
had the respect and love of his associates ; his frank and cheerful spirit, his 
freedom from all disagreeable traits of character, and his hearty, unselfish 
sympathies, being noticeable by all who were brought into intimate relations 
with him. As Treasurer for many years of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, he was known to many readers of these pages, as prompt, systematic, 
and faithful in the discharge of his duties, and as greatly interested in the 
welfare of our churches and in the diffusion of those views of Christian truth 
which he himself embraced. With a spontaneous and cordial generosity, he 
always answered to the numerous demands for patronage, service, and pecu- 
niary liberality, which are so incessantly made upon the kindly disposed in 
our community. Of course, such a man in private life would be the central 
object of many strong attachments ; and, in the family circle and the dwelling, 
feelings of pride, of dependence, and of the warmest love, would bind him 
very closely to the hearts of parents, wife, children, sister, by the ties of 
nature, and to others who stood in the nearest relations by the fellowships of 
life. His last engagement out of doors was one of a public and grateful 
character. With the hand of disease upon him, he had gone to Boston to 
attend a meeting of those pupils of the schools of his native city who had in 
their boyhood received the “ Franklin Medals; ” — the object being to 
engage. their aid in the projected monument to Franklin. Mr. Fairbanks 
moved the resolutions which ‘were adopted by the meeting. This revival 
of the pleasing reminiscences of one of the honors of boyhood on the evening 
of February 9th, was followed by a severe access of disease, under which he 
sank away in death early on the morning of the 14th, and in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. 
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ledge fail us ; and to our poor, bewildered hearts is addressed the 
inspired and inspiring counsel, ‘‘ Have faith in God.” We will 
have faith in God; and, as we do believe in him, we will believe 
also in Christ. 

Is it not true, then, that a firm and a well-assured belief in a 
future life is necessary to our happiness just in proportion as we 
have been affected by the other lessons and influences of the 
Gospel? It is not an isolated speculation standing aloof from 
the realities of life. It is not a doctrine for the evidence of 
which we are to look solely to the other world. Every good 
doctrine, every true doctrine, whose goodness or truth we can dest 
by our experience, is an argument for this doctrine. The Gospel 
that gives us a hope in death nourishes that hope by the fruitful- 
ness and the sanctity which it connects with this life. The 
doctrine of immortality, to a mind formed under Christian influ- 
ences, gathers its proofs from our capacities and obligations, from 
the forming discipline and the sacred responsibilities of life, and 
from the progress and the results of that life-long conflict with 
sin, by the might of a renewed and a redeemed heart, which the 
Son of God has made to be the warfare of his disciples. To live 
happily and uprightly here, we must live as Christians. The 
hope that can thus inspire life would be the most cruel of all 
delusions, if the eye that closes in death extinguishes it for ever. 
But that misery is not ours. We believe in God and in Christ. 


LETTER FROM CARLYLE. 


A gentleman in Iowa copies for a cotemporary the following characteristic 
epistle from Carlyle to a young man in Tennessee: — 


** CoetseA, London, May 17, 18—. 


‘THERE is, unfortunately, no recipe or ‘word’ that can avail 
you. The ‘course of reading’ or endeavor that would be wisest 
of all for , in Kentucky, will already not be quite the 
wisest for him in Tennessee. What could have exactly suited 
him at his age in 1837 will no longer altogether suit him now, 
when the world has got ten years forward in its course! Specific 
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direction is, and remains for ever, impossible in such a case. You 
will have, as heretofore, to choose, by what of light, of manful- 
ness, and faithfulness, is in your own mind, the better and the 
good from out of the boundless imbroglio of the trivial, the bad, 
and base (which men of less light are eagerly following on all 
hands of you); and with your whole soul to appropriate these, 
and elaborate them as you have faculty and opportunity, — you, 
— there and now. It appears you have had a very fair success 
hitherto, and have lifted your head and shoulders somewhat out 
of the slough, and can look about you a little. Hope confidently 
that the good henceforth will repay with like bounty the like 
fidelity of effort. I have observed this truth, even in our confused 
world, that whatever of real human worth a man does put into 
his grand enterprise, just about the same quantity of real human 
victory (irrecognizable often to blockheads, but very real, for all 
that) does he in the end get out of it. This is an unspeakable 
comfort to a brave young man! But ‘real’ human worth and 
human victory are, as I say, very often not so recognizable. Who 
knows, for example, whether your President Polk and our King 
Hudson (if you have heard of such a man, who has made two 
millions by railways here) have gained any ‘victory’ at all, — 
have gained any thing but a ‘ mere conspicuous exhibition of their 
own ugliness,’ which merely is defeat, and not victory? You 
must very particularly pray the heavens for one thing, — not to 
infect you with vulgar ambition (literary or other), which is fatal 
to all nobleness in man! ‘Seekest thou great things? Seek 
them not.’ Seek eternal things, if you know them: you will 
better and better get to know them, if you seek honestly. That 
also is a fact. . 

* As to ‘reading,’ read ‘history and prophecy,’ if you under- 
stand these words. Whatsoever of truly interesting has been, is, 
or is about to be in this world, where you have come to live, all 
that authentically bears on these questions, snatch it wherever 
you can find it; read that with greedy heart; and, on the whole, 
read nothing else. The hugest follies of this world are flying 
about, at present, in the shape of books and book-celebrities. 
Adieu. 

““?, CARLYLE.” 

















OUR FIRESIDES. 


* 

THE most complete estimate of one’s character is made in our 
homes. There the restraints of society are thrown off; we ta'k, 
direct, lay our plans, and freely unburden our whole souls. We 
feel no distrust, no painful dread that our words will be repeated, 
our actions misinterpreted, and our feelings misjudged. This 
makes home such a sacred retreat; this it is for which we so sin- 
cerely sigh when we have long worn the mask of the world. 

But how do we conduct ourselves in this chosen nook, when 
we shut out the world’s conflicts? Is there no acrimony in our 
tempers, of which we should be ashamed before chosen friends ; 
no petulant reply, no sullen silence, no hasty, ill-tempered words, 
no parsimonious spirit, no display of power where we have the 
rightful sway? Is the pleasant face turned toward the partner 
of thy cares, or the children of thy love, and the domestics who 
do thy bidding ? 

Alas! we fear the reply, truly answered, would cause us to 
shrink from the questioning. Why is it we see so often attempts 
at concealment, and a suppression of natural humor and gaiety? 
Why do children hurry to the play-ground, or prefer the nursery 
to the parlor? Why do domestics shrink from the gaze of their 
employers? All these too plainly tell of illy-regulated homes. 
Too often, we fear, the frown, the censure, the churlish tone, 
invade this sanctuary, where should only reign the best affections 
and the most confiding love. 

Why is that husband and father desirous of passing his even- 
ings abroad? Why is that evening at home considered dull and 
tedious which is enlivened by no company? Why do we gape 
out our twilights, twist and distort our newspapers to exhaust 
every particle of news, and long for the hour which shall bury 
our senses in oblivion? It was not always so. Remember the 
time when on thy marriage-day thou didst first enter thy new 
home. Did its pleasures easily cloy? Was not the evening 
looked forward to as the time when the most delightful interchanges 
of thought and reciprocal affection would flow forth? Were its- 
hours ever accounted tedious? Has a change since occurred ? 


If so, fail not to trace out the origin; see to it that such an 
VOL. XI. 17 
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influence is exerted; that husband, wife, children, and domestics 
are all made to feel, that, of all places, this is the chosen spot, 
where are garnered the sweetest mementoes of affectionate care 
and devoted tenderness to our present and future well-being. 

H. 8. E. 


STRENGTH FROM THE CRUCIFIED. 
“Jesus immediately knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of him.”? — Mark v. 30. 


O nozy One! O Crucified! 
From whose blest robes below, 

° Virtue to heal, a living tide, 
Had wondrous power to flow ; 


Still let me feel that power divine 
Through all my pulses thrill, 

To make me, Saviour, wholly thine, 
My will my Father’s will. 


Let me but touch thy garment’s hem, 
And feel a heavenly strength, 

The gulf of sin and woe to stem, — 
A conqueror at length. 


Let but my inmost soul be healed 
Of sin’s destroying blight ; 

Let but thy presence stand revealed 
Before my spirit’s sight. 


Let me but know that thou art near, 
Close to my longing heart ; 

Than every other friend more dear, 
Still mine, when they depart. 


Then heavenly peace shall fill my soul,# 
And I indeed be blest, 
Hidden, by him who made me whole, 


Safe in his ark of rest. 
H****% 
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PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS. 


A GREEK LEGEND. 


In the times when gods were, but mortal races were not, two sons 
were born of a Titan and an Ocean Nymph. Their names, like 
almost all Greek names, were significant of their characters. The 
older was called Prometheus, or Forethought, — the younger was 
called Epimetheus, or Afterthought. And it came to pass, that 
the time had arrived which had been allotted by Fate to the crea- 
tion of man and the terrestrial animals. To these two young 
Titans Jupiter assigned the office of distributing the endowments 
most suitable to each species. But Epimetheus wanted to have 
the glory all to himself, and so begged of his brother the privilege 
of making the allotment alone, which Prometheus good-naturedly 
allowed. So, with a heedless self-sufficiency, the younger Titan 
set himself to the task. He began with the lower animals, mak- 
ing his assignment in entire forgetfulness of his duty to leave the 
chief excellencies for the masterpiece, as Jupiter had commanded. 
He found at last, therefore, that while the other animals were 
well provided with clothes, food, and instincts, nothing was left for 
man. Poor Epimetheus was in despair at this result of his care- 
lessness, and would have given all his possessions for a chance 
to begin again. But it was useless to try to get back the swift- 
ness he had given the antelope, and dangerous to reclaim the 
strength and ferocity of the lion. In the midst of his perplex- 
ity, his brother came into the workshop to look at the results of 
his labor. Prometheus was not a Titan accustomed to linger in 
vain regrets, and so began at once to contrive expedients for reme- 
dying the miscalculations of Epimetheus. At last, thinking the 
end would justify the means, he determined to steal from heaven 
for man the sacred fire, which possessed the power of imparting 
the artistic skill of Vulcan, and the intellectual skill of Minerva. 
Looking into the future, he saw that mental force and mechanical 
ingenuity would enable man to gain the mastery of animals in 
spite of their physical and instinctive advantages. Mind, he 
knew, would control matter, and mould it at will. Thus the race 
which Afterthought had well nigh ruined, was saved and dignified 
by Forethought. 
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But the mischief of Epimetheus did not end with the creation 
of the human race. Jupiter was angry at the daring theft of 
Prometheus, and not only chained and nailed him to the Scythian 


Caucasus — 
‘In adamantine chains, 
Tortured with deathless pains,” 


but wreaked his vengeance on men, the innocent objects of the 
“ Fire-stealer’s’’ benevolence. Prometheus knew Jupiter well 
enough to apprehend some sly retaliation, and cautioned his 
brother particularly against receiving any gift from the ‘“ Father 
of gods and men.’’ But when, one day, Mercury brought a 
beautiful woman to his door, the unwary Epimetheus forgot his 
brother’s warning, and married her. He did not know that 
Vulcan had made her of earth and water, and that Minerva had 
given her cunning, Venus beauty, and Mercury artfulness and 
boldness, at the command of Jupiter, in order to work the god’s 
revenge. He cared to know no more than that her graces corre- 
sponded with her name, — Pandora, the all-gifted. She was 
curious and inquisitive withal; and she soon found in an out- 
of-the-way closet a closed jar, with which her husband had been 
intrusted a long time before, with a strict command never to 
open it. Pandora could not resist the temptation to her piqued 
curiosity, and opened the jar. Then all the evils from which men 
had been before exempt, rushed forth upon the world. Fright- 
ened by the appearance of these monsters, she shut the lid just in 
time to keep in Hope, which was nestling at the bottom. And so 
calamities were brought upon the human race, unaccompanied by 
Hope to cheer and raise them. 

Such are the prominent ideas of the legend of Prometheus and 
Epimetheus, as it is related by Plato and Hesiod. Many inge- 
nious attempts have been made by commentators to discover an 
analogy between this myth and the scriptural account of the fall 
of Adam. But the words of Hesiod do not admit of any such 
parallelism. The only point of resemblance is, that in both 
accounts woman’s curiosity is represented as the bane of the 
human race. Still, this myth, like many other “ fair humanities 
of old religion,” which ‘live no longer in the faith of reason,” 
masks an every-day truth. Strip off the supernatural garb, with 
which the poets clothed the heathen mythology, and we almost 
always find beneath a breathing fact. 
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Thus here, though the unwilling wails and moans of Prome- 
theus have long ceased to be heard from the Scythian “ rock of 
woe,”’ and the story of Epimetheus is no longer related in the 
schools of philosophy, the spiritual and practical import of the 
legend is still a living reality, as it was when Socrates and Prota- 
goras discussed the myth at Athens twenty-three hundred years 
ago. Prometheus and Epimetheus, — Forethought and After- 
thought, — walk among Americans, though they wear Saxon 
names. We have all met them; we are all more or less related to 
them ; each one of us walks in the way of one of them. 

We meet them sometimes as school-boys. Prometheus is indus- 
trious, Epimetheus is indolent. Prometheus works with a determi- 
nation to lay up stores for the future. His brother never looks 
beyond an easy present. The elder brother regards masters as 
possible helps to progress, whom he ought to make the most of. 
Epimetheus regards every recitation escaped, every hard passage 
avoided, with as much triumphant pride as ever filled a soldier’s 
breast at a masterly escape from an enemy’s ambuscade; and he 
sees in teachers only merciless savages, who torture him for their 
amusement. He gets very angry with Prometheus for refusing 
every day to read his lesson and solve his problems for him. Diffi- 
cult passages, which require attention, he skips, trusting ‘‘they will 
never come to him.” He is always seeing in the future a more 
profitable and more interesting study than the one immediately 
before him, and expressing his intention, to work hard when he 
gets there. But he never gets so far. It recedes ag he tries to 
grasp it. He hates the classics; but he will read the standard 
English authors some leisure day, and that will be more useful 
and less difficult. Mathemasics are too dry and abstruse for him: 
he will discipline his mind by studying history. His silly self- 
sufficiency and impatience of assistance always bring their own 
reward. Prometheus, on the contrary, does the duty nearest to 
him, learns his lessons, and furnishes his mind with exact, per- 
sistent habits of study. He sees some defects, perhaps, in the 
system of education which trains him, and in after-years will help 
to improve it ; but now gets all the good he can from it, just as a 
hungry man does not refuse bread because it is made from grain 
that grew on land black with cinders and bristling with stumps. 
Prometheus aims at principles, his brother at results. He takes 
care of his health, too; for he knows that a sound mind will be 
VoL. XI. 17* 
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crippled in an unsound body. He does not mean to go down to 
his grave with his work half done, because his youth has not been 
temperate and wise. Epimetheus is a confirmed dyspeptic. 
Consequently, the elder brother is a successful and respected 
student: the younger fails in all he hopes for, and loses his own 
respect. And when they come to grapple with the difficulties of 
actual life, after leaving the schools, Epimetheus discovers, too 
late, that, while action is the province of Forethought, nothing is 
left for Afterthought but vain repentance. He totters on, mur- 
muring, ‘ Jf I had only known,” and yet never seeks to make up 
for past delinquencies by immediate efforts. He never thinks 
of that. 

We sometimes meet these two brothers as men of business, and 
in this near relation exhibiting in a striking manner their different 
characteristics. Prometheus is careful and provident. He is 
ready for all emergencies. He never engages in rash specula- 
tions. He never ruins poor people, whose money is in his charge, 
by investing it in high-sounding but worthless enterprises, whose _ 
only dividend is deceit and distress. Cautious, steady, far-seeing, 
he is as successful in the store as in the school-room. , Epime- 
theus is too rash to have permament prosperity. Careless and 
unthinking, he meets with many reverses, and never enjoys the 
comfort of a quiet security. He is apt to send his goods to sale, 
when others have forestalled the market, and to buy just before 
prices fall. People call him unlucky, but the ill luck is all of his 
own making. , 

The two brothers are each the head of a household. They 
are both affectionate, well-meaning men; but there the resem- 
blance ceases, and the diversity of their dispositions becomes 
conspicuous. Epimetheus believes that the domestic training of 
children belongs mostly to the mother, and, if his do not “turn 
out well,” blames his wife, though at the same time he cannot but 
feel a little self-complacency if they should happen to outwit his 
negligence. Prometheus sees it to be the father’s duty to bless 
his household by a constant, hearty interest and superintendence. 
Epimetheus looks only at the present, and has no domestic 
system. His brother regards the future in all his plans of disci- 
pline and education. Epimetheus goes to his business early in 
the morning, and comes to his house when his children are asleep. 
Prometheus resolves to be the friend of his children, and takes 
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pains to be often their intimate companion at home. Epimetheus 
“hates to cross” his children when he sees them on Sundays, 
and laughs at their infant waywardness, till they learn to have 
their own way in youth. His brother quells the first risings of 
rebellion, and insists on implicit obedience, taking the forethought 
to issue no unreasonable or passionate edicts. Epimetheus gives 
his children sweetmeats, because so he can still their cries most 
quickly. Prometheus teaches his to find delight in healthier 
pleasures. Epimetheus wishes his children to make a show in 
the world, and permits them to perceive his wish. Prometheus 
teaches his children to love and reverence generosity, sincerity, 
and truth above all gairish glitter. Epimetheus thoughtlessly 
makes self-will and sensuality the law of his house. Prometheus 
makes dependence and faith the law of his. The children of the 
former grow up devotees of passion, selfishness, and ostentation ; 
those of the latter are examples of self-control, disinterestedness, 
and modesty. ‘ 

The two brothers live in the country, and their houses stand 
side by side. Epimetheus never thinks of setting out shade-trees 
and fruit-trees ; and, in his old age, his house looks as bleak and 
desolate as when the carpenters left it new. Prometheus believes 
the future will repay the discouragements of the present; and, if 
he does not live to enjoy the trees, his children will. But in a 
few years his garden is filled with fruit, and his house is cooled 
by the breezes which rustle through the elms and pines, bringing 
the odor of blossoming flowers. And, better still, the care of the 
trees and flowers gives health to his children’s bodies, and instils 
into their minds refined and quiet tastes. Epimetheus often 
wonders by what magic his brother has been able to accomplish 
such results. The necromancy of Forethought often startles the 
dull sleep of Afterthought into uneasy wakenings; though the 
shock seldom rouses Epimetheus to an imitation of Prometheus. 
Habit is too powerful an opiate to find so quick an antidote. 


“Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time, while-time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to nought.” 





MY FIRST WEDDING. 


I Do not mean, my reader, the first time I was married. I shall 
tell you about that, perhaps, some other time. But I mean the 
first time I married a couple. I was a bachelor then. 

It was a very common affair. Yet I could have found it in my 
heart to fall in love with the bride, at least to love her most 
deeply and tenderly ; though I never knew her, nor had seen her 
before. She was married at her father’s: her uncle came for me 
in a carriage, and hurried me off; for the couple would have but 
little time, after the ceremony, before starting on a wedding- 
jaunt, — Heaven bless them! I was new in the parish; and the 
family to which I was going belonged to another parish, whose 
minister at that time was quite sick. 

“This is a great change,” said the uncle, as we rolled along, 
for this young girl,— to leave father and mother at such an 
age, and go off a couple of hundred miles, among entire 
strangers.” 

* Ah!” said I, “her father and mother live here, then; and 
she is not to be married from your house.”’ 

‘No: her mother is my wife’s sister ; that is all the relation- 
ship. She is a very good girl, and very young.” 

‘How young?” asked I. 

** Only eighteen.” 

That is very young to be married, thought I, thinking how 
much older I was, and that some called me a bachelor, or perhaps 
an old bachelor. 

‘You might say something in your prayer,” continued he, 
“about her leaving home.” 

“would be very well,” said I; ‘I like to know all such cir- 
cumstances beforehand.” 

“Tt would draw the link a little tighter,’ added he, “ that 
binds her to her home,” —and he pronounced the word with 
feeling. Ah! thought I, she is perhaps a favorite niece, as well 
as daughter. I had some dear, dear nieces then, though none 
old enough to be married. ‘‘ And she leaves brothers and sisters, 
too,” he said. So he went on, and told me of the young man 
and his prospects ; and every thing seemed very pleasant. 
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Shortly we arrived at the house. I was shown into the parlor, 
and introduced to one and another, and obliged to make myself a 
little agreeable among strangers; for I could not sit still, to look 
under my eyelids at the people, or be so looked at by them. The 
uncle brought forward his daughters, — fine-looking young girls, 
six, eight, and ten years old, or thereabouts: I thought he had a 
father’s warm-hearted love for them, and pride in showing them 
tome. They were dressed in white, with sashes. I can say it 
with propriety, I suppose, I always love little girls: they have to 
me I know not how much of the heavenly in them. One of 
these carried the baby; and, as she put it down, another took it 
up. I saw they were all fond of it; and presently a young 
brother came in: he took it, too. But it would not come to me. 

One and another came in. In a side-room, there was much 
laughing, which I did not like. I thought, perhaps, it was only 
a marriage of convenience, or a careless step: I should have been 
better pleased with more quietness. Presently, one gentleman 
was called into this side-room, and then, in turn, one or two more. 
After a few moments, came out the couple, with their bridesmaids 
and groomsmen. I did not look at them, to see them, and 
regarded them only so much as form seemed to require; for I 
thought it would make them feel awkward to be gazed at. I 
immediately called the attention of the company, with a 
few words, and made a brief introductory prayer; and went 
through with the form, by which, though answering nothing, the 
man makes his vow, and promises to be a true husband. I turned 
to the young girl. I cannot say I saw her; but I saw her breast 
heave, and the bridesmaid strongly supported her. My words 
were very few; and a prayer followed, in which I did not forget 
the home,” though I avoided every word that might unneces- 
sarily stir the deep fountains of a child’s, a daughter’s, affections. 

Every thing went on smoothly, until I had, as I always do at 
@ marriage-service, gone up and shaken hands with the couple, to 
testify my own kind regards for them. But shortly I saw the 
full fountains burst. The new-married daughter leaned long on 
her father’s breast ; and he held her tight in his arms. There 
was no sound, — unless a sob; and, as he released her, it was to 
me most beautiful, when her companions, —the companions of 
her childhood, from whom she was now so mysteriously separated 
by her devotion to another,—came up; and she remained a 
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moment fast locked in the embrace of one or another, —as if 
they had said, ‘‘ Dear days of our youth, farewell; dear days of 
light-hearted glee; come, ye scenes of sober bliss, and high 
endeavor, and holy responsibleness.”’ 

This was a common wedding ; for I have since attended many, 
where there was weeping. There was nothing extravagant here ; 
there was no noisy outbreak, nor any unusually long continuance 
of tears. 

But no true wedding can be a common scene, and this was not 
felt to be; though soon I heard a man’s voice laughing; «nd, 
looking round, I saw it was the father, laughing not in lightness, 
but just as the water from the over-full bucket shows, when it is 
tipped, all the transparency and beauty of its drops, as they come 
streaming over the side. Then I saw, too, what the laughing 
was in the side-room, — kind friends keeping the heart from being 
too full, and providing a way for its depths to be more happily 
relieved than by tears. 

And the uncle went up, with bluff voice and strong manner : 
‘Don’t cry, Mary, — don’t cry, — you’ve been a good girl; 
your blessings are just begun.” Ah! had he said nothing, I 
could have forgiven him. However, it was well meant; and he 
had an uncle’s place in her heart; and her face not for many 
a day or month would he see,—or perhaps for many a year 
again. 

I have not described the bride. She was dressed neatly, in a 
travelling-dress, without a bonnet, with a profusion of fair hair 
in ringlets, showing her brief remove from childhood. I like 
ringlets on that account: they couple the years of infancy to 
those of riper womanhood, reminding one of the natural piety by 
which, we are told, the years of life may be bound together, — 
the early tendrils of the vine, while the fruit is ripening. She 
had a pleasant face; not a pictured face; not a model countenance 
for an artist ; unless an artist would like, as I would if I could, 
to paint a face that expressed not a fitness for the admiration of 
the crowd, but all the serene home-virtues; an expression, the 
long effect of all daughterly duties well done, and daughterly 
affections all well cherished. 

I bade them good-by. We have never met since: we did not 
expect to meet. I came out of eternity to them; they out of 
eternity to me. We said our good words to one another: I did 
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for them with full heart the service for which I was wanted, and 
we parted. 

You say this was all common. I say, nothing is common 
where the heart is ; and where the heart is, there is more romance, 
there is more beauty, there is more piety, — though all circum- 
stances are as common as the figures on the dial, or the striking 
of the clock, — than all artists can depict, all novelists can record. 
Such a wedding was Athens and the Parthenon to me then: it 
was Rome and her streets trodden by the feet of a thousand 
generations. It was the Coliseum by moonlight, in the silence ; 
or whatever else is grand and beautiful. 

You say, I was young then. I am very much older now; but 
I have some romance or sympathy or piety, call it what you will, 
left; and am glad not to call that common, whatever it may he, 
which God, by his creation, by his spirit, or his Providence, has 
sanctified. B. L. 


THE MINOR MORALS. 


“T DESPISE politeness — it is only another name for insin- 
cerity,” said I, ina passion. I was in a crowded street. My 
friend, not liking my mood, passed on to find more agreeable 
company. I did not perceive that a stranger had fallen into the 
place at my elbow. So I gave him a rough push, and said, 
‘You can’t teach me to fawn and palaver, and mince truth, and 
sugar it to make it go down. You need not preach manners to 
me, nor will it pay to try to teach an old dog new tricks. I say 
I won’t be polite—it is a meanness—it is duplicity —it is 
humbug — it is a lie. I’m true to the backbone, and I’ll act 
myself out. I'll cringe to nobody. I'll speak my mind, and all 
my opinions or my feelings. None o’ your polite hypocrisy for 
my mind, when I choose and where I choose. I'll not suppress 
me.’ Here I gave my companion another shove; and, in my 
surprise at the patient silence with which it was received, I 
looked in his face. Immediately I made the most contrite, and 
(for me) the most polite apologies. I was shocked into sincere 
civility. I was heartily ashamed in a moment, — vanquished 
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without a word; for in every line of the figure I had presump- 
tuously laid hands on, in every lineament of the face which was 
looking down at me, was written ‘‘ Gentleman ”’ as plain as print. 
He received my explanation in a pleasant way, showing himself 
at my mistake by a smile, and not a laugh, and allowing yee to 
suppose that he considered me a humorist, cynical simply 

sake of originality and piquancy. We had some time ft ; 
after we had thus unexpectedly begun; for the snow heaped up 
occasioned a stagnation of vehicles in a narrow part of the street, 
and a company of firemen, with their followers, came up on one 
side of the barricade, and a company of trainers, with a band of 
music, came with their followers on the other side. My com- 
panion withdrew into a recess of a shop-door, to be out of the 
way ; and I, after returning with interest one or two rude shoves 
from eager passengers, found it for my comfort to follow his 
example. Presently the shop-door opened, and a voice said, 
‘Step inside, gentlemen ;” and, an inviting warmth seconding the 
invitation, we found ourselves in an apothecary’s shop. Presently 
a pelting rain came down. I took off my new beaver, and sat 
down. My companion had an umbrella; but he sat down too, 
having deposited his hat when he first entered. His silver hair 
was abundant, and clustered round his fine head like a glory. 
His countenance was full of benevolence, yet there was something 
commanding in it too. It was, one which must have repelled 
insult, under all circumstances. As I looked on him, I felt my 
heart drawn towards him. Who is he? Who can he be? Is it 
the Harmless Old Gentleman ? 

A greater bustle and press at the door — Professor Einbohrer 
and three of his pupils rushed in for shelter. The Professor 
was dripping and disconsolate. As he and his moist followers 
encircled the iron stove, there presently rose what seemed a cloud 
of steam; but a subtle scent informed us instantly that it was not 
that, and that there was no reason to be alarmed on the score of 
fire.. I was indignant; and the polite druggist, who desired no 
such addition to the perfumes with which he had disguised the 
medicinal odors which might not be agreeable to his customers, 
stared and coughed. My new friend seemed to be acquainted 
with the learned and witty foreigner. He said something to him 
so low, I only heard ‘‘ We Americans,” and something about 
“customs differing in some respects,’’—all the while smiling 
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most winningly, and bending as in deferential respect. The pipe 
was extinguished immediately. The old gentleman continued the 
conversation in German. The countenance of the drenched 
philosopher grew brighter and brighter, as if he had found a 
more cheering solace than the obnoxious narcotic. And soon 
Peter, the state of whose eyes had attracted the compassionate 
attention of the shopman, was yet so keen-sighted in behalf of his 
worshipful master as to perceive an empty hack waiting in the 
press of carriages; and the party took possession of it. I wished 
I had seen it first. However, the polite old gentleman would no 
doubt allow me to put my head under his silken roof as far as an 
umbrella-store, and I dismissed my regrets. The druggist retired 
to work with a pestle and mortar about as large as a tea-cup. I 
looked after him. ‘‘ Perhaps we had better make some little 
purchases,” remarked my neighbor. ‘‘ It was very polite in him 
to ask us in.” “Poh!” said I; less abruptly, however, than I 
ever before uttered that acid interjection; ‘‘the man was polite, 
because he had an axe to grind.” My phrase not being under- 
stood, I explained that a man was of course polite when there was 
any thing to be got by it. If he expected to be repaid for so 
trifling a civility, I for one was disposed to disappoint him. 

‘I do not know why it is,” said the cheerful old gentleman, 
‘that so many people associate insincerity with politeness.’’ 
Somehow, I could not look at him, and say it was all a sham. 
I was doggedly silent however. 

** May it not be,”’ he said, in a tone which could not be called 
argumentative, — ‘‘ Might it not be, because the minor morals, as 
they are called, are of so great a value in civilized society, that 
many counterfeits are abroad and current ?”’ 

* «Yes, yes,” I agreed to that readily; “there is such a thing 
as disinterested kindness, and politeness is only its counterfeit.” 

‘There may be kindness without politeness, as well as polite- 
ness without kindness, — may there not? Then they are two 
things. They have a natural connection in reality, however, and 
are disconnected only when there is something false and unsound 
beneath.” 

“Very true,” said I. Somehow, I was always agreeing with 
the man, say what he would. He waited for me to say more, not 
being eager to carry out his own thought, if I would do it to suit 
myself. ‘A little varnish will make the poorest materials 
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shine,” said I. ‘‘ Then the varnish is of use,’’ said he, smiling. 
“T agree with you that it takes a fine-grained and solid material 
to take a true polish. Pains are not wasted in either case, how- 
ever, and the varnish imposes on no one; though the polish, which 
has the same effect, is felt at once to reveal the true nature of the 
material, without room for doubt. The stone, even in the quarry, 
has its value; but would you leave it a rough lump?” 

‘A truce to your metaphors,” said I. ‘‘I talk plain English, 
being but a plain, unpolished man.’ It was evident I was begin- 
ning to be irritated; and the old gentleman changed the topic of 
discourse, with a grace which prevented my feeling his doing it as 
a rebuke. 

Two women, with their shawls over their bonnets, opened the 
door to ask the loan of an umbrella. The apothecary had none, 
— he said so; though I thought I saw the top of something which 
was not a cane, behind the counter. They were politely invited 
to remain till it heldup, The old gentleman looked thoughtfully 
at me and the hat which I was stroking, as Biddy condoled with 
Dolly, whose errands required haste. I was going to propose that 
we should sally out, as the street was now clear. The provoking 
old gentleman gave his umbrella to the servant girl instead, show- 
ing her his direction on the handle. Absurd! 

“You will want it yourself!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ We shall want 
it”’ would have been the more sincere phrase. 

“Of course; but I can best afford to want it,” said he, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ This i is peculiarly nice-looking soap,”’ to the shopman, 

“Oh! the best in the world for gentlemen’s use — finest 
lather — best for the skin, &c., &c., &c. Sold ten dollars’ worth 
in two days; Mr. So and So and General Blank never use any 
other,” &c. . y 

“ Put me up half a dozen. Take one, you are welcome, sir,’’ 
said he, seeing me examining the stuff, rather tempted by the 
voluble recommendation I had heard. “It may be wy well 
worth trying. Take one, I beg.” 

TI was not polite enough to endure the weight of even so trifling 
an obligation, and therefore bought a supply against my will, 
enough to have scoured all Broad-street. 

One of the women came back, panting and red-faced, to restore 
the umbrella. The gentleman went out of his way to escort me, 
which need not have been the case, had I thought to ask him in 
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which direction it would be most convenient for him to proceed. 
I felt. a painful sense of remorse and humiliation after I parted 
with him. I could no longer disguise from my own mind the fact 
that I was selfish as well as rough, and that none but a good man 
can be thoroughly and consistently a gentleman. 


LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
No. IV. 


THe CrIoapDa. 


Nort alone nor chiefly in the greatest 

Of his works, God’s power and goodness shine : 
In the least, his skill and love abounding 

Mark the glory of the hand divine. 


Near the cell where dwelt Assisi’s hermit 
Stood a fig-tree; there one morning sang 

A cicada, from its dewy banquet 
Strengthened, till the air melodious rang. 


When St. Francis, from his little window, 
Heard and understood the insect’s strain, 

‘“‘ Here,” he cried, with friendly beckoning to her, 
** Sister, sing thy cheerful song again.” 


Joyful sprang she from the fig-tree’s branches, 
Placed herself .upon his proffered hand, 
Bowed herself, the exalted man to honor 
Who had graced her with his kind command. 


“In the smallest objects of creation 
Most the Maker’s power and goodness shine. 
Sing, O sister! as thou late wert singing: 
Thou the least, bless thou the hand divine!” 


Proud, rejoicing in the holy station 

Where she stood, and him who deigned to hear, 
Poured she from her breast the chirping gladness, 
While her listening tribe around drew near ; 
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Waved her gauzy wings; and, jocund moving 
Her small limbs, she sang, ‘‘ Who gave to me 

These light feet, so quick and firm for springing 
Round from branch to branch, from tree to tree? 


“‘ Eyes he gave me, spheres of crystal, turning 
Back and forth, where’er the foe may move: 

Wings of gold and blue and green, the colors 
Of his heaven, and of the trees I love. 


‘“‘ Lark and nightingale move not so merry ) 
Their soft pinions, and the dew of heaven 

Every morn I taste: to me, me only, 
Dropping from the Father’s hand, ’tis given. 


‘Then I raise my voice, and to the traveller 
Sing creation’s song, to cheer his way. 

To the farmer thus, amid his harvest, 
And the village maid, I pour my lay: 


*** Richly stand our fertile fields, O brother; 
Sister, bloom these plains for thee and me: 
Sing with me, then, thankful and contented, 
Lord, from small and great be praise to thee!’ ” 





Then she sang in rougher tones, and wilder, 

How from herbs and flowers she snatched their foe, 
With her sharp nails held the devastator, 

Drove its life out with unerring blow. 


“ Silence!” said the saint: ‘harsh and discordant 
Sounds thy voice. “My sister, take thou heed: 

Time there is for song, and time for silence : 
Praise thy God, but never thine own deed. 





“‘ Now away, and trill thy happy measure.” 
The cicadas, listening all around, 
Burst into the song of grateful gladness, 
‘Lord, from small and great thy praise resound!” 
8. G. B. 
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GOTTFRIED THE SCHOLAR. 


ALONE in his study sat Gottfried the scholar. The shelves, 
which lined the apartment on every side, groaned beneath the 
weight of bulky quartos and ponderous folios. The accumulated 
learning of many ages and countries, flowing in diverse channels, 
had mingled into one stream, and, with its fertilizing current, 
contributed to enrich the mind of Gottfried. And these many 
volumes, couched in languages which to all but their owner were 
a sealed book, which many years’ assiduous labor and midnight 
vigils alone could unclose, — these were but the index of Gott- 
fried’s attainments. 

Never in the palmiest days of chivalry had knight been more 
constant to his mistress than Gottfried to his books. Without 
these, life would have been to him a blank, and the world a desert. 
What to him were the companionship of friends, the charms of 
social intercourse? He recognized no friends but his books, and 
with them alone he held intercourse. He had cultivated his intel- 
lect to the neglect of his heart: beneath his fostering care, the 
former had swelled into the proportions of a giant; the latter, like 
an untilled garden, had been abandoned to the rank growth of 
weeds, which had already overshadowed it, and checked the growth 
of kind feelings and human affections. 

But of this defect, Gottfried was not conscious; or, at least, he 
would not have acknowledged it to be such. With all his wisdom, 
he knew not the meaning of virtue, for he was perpetually con- 
founding it with learning; so that with him the philosophy of life 
might be said to consist in these few words, — ‘‘T’o be learned is 
to be virtuous.” Thus it was that, in the pride of his attain- 
ments, he looked down upon other men as immeasurably his 
inferiors, and was even half convinced that they were of a 
different nature from himself. 

He aspired to become in the world of intellect what Alexander 
was in the physical world; and, like that monarch, sighed to think 
that there were no more worlds to conquer, no more victories to 
be gained. : 

Gottfried had just written the concluding paragraph of a 
treatise upon some abstruse subject, which possessed an interest 
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only for scholars like himself. His pen dropped wearily from 
his fingers, and he passed his hand across his eyes. 

“Yes,” said he, musingly, and a smile lighted up his face, 
“at length it is finished, the labor of many years. But the 
reward is to come. My fame as a scholar, already great among 
men, will become greater still. Fame, bright goddess of my 
youthful dreams! how through weary years have I toiled for 
thee! How willingly have I resigned those objects on which 
other men set their affections! Wealth, pleasure, love, I have 
sacrificed them all to this one engrossing pursuit. Who shall 
say that I have lived in vain ?”’ 

Gottfried had labored for many hours without rest. He took 
down his scholar’s cap and cloak from the wall against which they 
were suspended, and attired himself for a walk. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun had passed the meridian, and 
was shining with softened splendor on fields decorated with the 
green carpet which nature so bounteously provides. Here a 
group of cattle reposed in tranquil enjoyment beneath the 
spreading branches of trees, which afforded a grateful shelter from 
the sun’s heat. A little farther on, a tiny stream was seen rip- 
pling on its way. Beside it were childish figures playfully 
plucking the flowers that grew upon the banks, and tossing them 
into the water, where they were soon borne down the quick cur- 
rent. Children, however small, have an eye to the beautiful, and 
the little group sang and shouted in all the exuberance of their 
spirits. ‘The smile of outward nature was reflected upon the 
faces of these little ones. 

As Gottfried passed by, one of them, supposing that all must 
share in her feelings, plucked a flower, and, holding it up, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Is it not pretty?” 

‘‘ What is pretty ?”’ asked Gottfried, looking up. 

The flower was held up in answer. ‘ Pooh! child, it is only a 
buttercup.” 

The child drew back abashed, and Gottfried pursued his way. 
He regarded not the fair landscape which like a dream of beauty 
opened upon his steps. His mind was still at home among his 
books. Indeed it rarely passed beyond those four dark walls 
wherein all that he cared for in life was enclosed. With the laws 
of nature, so far as they had been ascertained by human wisdom, 
he was thoroughly conversant; but for nature itself he cared little. 
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He could tell you all that science has discovered of the mysterious 
courses of the heavenly bodies; but the finest evening that ever 
looked down with its thousand glittering eyes from the blue vault 
above, vainly tempted him forth from his study. He would have 
regarded it as a mere weakness to yield to such an impulse. He 
at least was. in no danger of yielding, for he never felt the 
impulse. 

Gottfried passed on, plunged as before in deep thought, of which 
the treatise which he had just completed was the absorbing 
subject. 

A woman with a babe in her arms, whose melancholy face and 
tattered garb spoke sadly of unhappiness and destitution, stood in 
the path. He would not have noticed her, had she not timidly 
touched the hem of his garment. 

‘Why do you disturb me?” he asked impatiently, as he looked 
up. ‘ You have interrupted the current of my thoughts. Whas 
would you have?” 

**T hope, sir,” said the woman, in a low tone, “ you will pardon 
the interruption. I would not willingly intrude, but you see my 
situation. I am left destitute, and without friends. For myself, 
I care not. Perhaps it is well that I should die; but my child, 
— I would live for him.’’ 

Gottfried listened with an unmoved countenance, and as one 
who but half comprehended what he heard. 

‘* Tf you are poor and in distress,” he said at length, “‘ you can 
apply to the proper authorities. I have matters of more import- 
ance to attend to.” 

“Of more importance than the life of a fellow-creature ?”’ 
interrupted a rough-looking man, in a farmer’s dress, who had 
just stepped up. Nay, then, I have not. Come with me, my 
poor woman. I live in the cottage yonder. It is but a poor 
place ; but it will afford you food and shelter.” 

“Such men,” mused Gottfried, ‘‘do not estimate the superi- 
ority of science over the trivial objects upon which most waste 
their lives to little purpose. But how should they? They pass 
their lives in a round of petty duties and petty employments 
above and beyond which they care not to look.’ 

Such were the meditations of Gottfried. Ah! thou that canst 
see the mote in thy brother’s"eye, and dost not discern the beam 
that is in thine own ! 
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Gottfried was approaching his study on his return from the 
walk, when his meditations were disturbed by a cry which always 
makes the blood course more quickly through the veins, — the 
fearful cry of ‘‘ Fire!” Voice after voice took up the ery till it 
swelled into a terrible and confused clamor. Fire! Gottfried 
looked up, and to his inexpressible consternation beheld the 
flames rapidly consuming his own dwelling. The conviction 
flashed upon him with the speed of lightning, that he had left a 
candle burning which he had lighted for the purpose of sealing a 
letter. Undoubtedly it had come in contact with the loose papers 
which lay about it, and ¢his was the result. 

**My books! my treatise! ”’ exclaimed Gottfried with anguish, 
as he contemplated the probability of their destruction. ‘‘ They 
will all be consumed ! ” 

He hurried to the scene of disaster. The firemen were plying 
their utmost efforts to bring the flames under. But they had 
already made such headway that they struggled against hope. 

Gottfried lent his aid with the energy of despair. Finally, 
unable to conceal from himself that the building must be 
consumed, he rushed into the crackling flames, in the hope of at 
least rescuing the manuscript, of which he had written that day 
the concluding paragraphs. 

It was a mad effort, such as nothing but despair could prompt. 
The smoke stifled him; the flames scorched and burned him; he 
was dragged out by main force, having succeeded in passing but a 
few feet beyond the threshold. Luckily he was in a state of 
insensibility, so that the last scenes in the conflagration passed 
without his knowledge. 

The weeks that succeeded were a blank to Gottfried, for he was 
plunged in the delirium of a brain fever. When at length he 
awoke to consciousness, it was in a small and poorly-furnished 
chamber. At the bedside was seated a woman, coarsely but neatly 
attired. 

“Where am I?” he inquired, bewildered. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened to me?” ¢ 

“You are at length better, thank Heaven,” said the woman, 
earnestly, ‘since the delirium has left you.” 

“Delirium!” said Gottfried, raising himself on his elbow in 
surprise. ‘Oh yes! I now recall the fearful calamity which 
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has befallen me. My books! are they all gone? Is there not 
one left?” 

‘Yes, one was saved.” 

‘What is it? Bring it to me.” 

From a shelf near by, the attendant took down a small volume 
which had been scorched, but not otherwise injured, by the 
flames. 

He opened it. It proved to be the New Testament in the ori- 
ginal tongue. Perhaps out of his whole library this was the 
book which he had least studied. Now, however, that it was all 
that was left him, he passed hours in its perusal. Gradually, as 
he read, a light broke in upon him, and he began to perceive, at 
first by glimpses, but after a while with all the clearness of light, 
that his life had been a mistake, and that learning was not, as 
he had fancied, the great end of existence. He perceived that 
in its attainment he had neglected what were of infinitely more 
importance, — his duties to God and his fellow-man. With a 
feeling of humiliation, he could not but confess that his life had 
been in vain. 

One day, as he was rapidly approaching recovery, he turned to 
his nurse, and said abruptly, — 

‘Where have I met you before? Your face looks familiar.” 

‘On the day of the fire,” was the reply, ‘‘ you met me and 
my little one. We were destitute, and implored charity.” 

‘Which I denied. Yet you nurse me with all the devotedness 
of one who is serving a benefactor. How is this?” 

‘1 am only doing my duty. But it is not to me you are 
indebted. It is to the good farmer whose hospitality we both 
alike share.”’ 

** Ts it possible?” said Gottfried with humiliation. ‘It is then 
he over whom I triumphed in fancied superiority. With all the 
learning which I have gathered from books, I feel that, in the 
true wisdom of life, I am vastly inferior to you both.” 

On his recovery, Gottfried again applied himself to his studies ; 
but henceforth he never sought to elevate mere worldly knowledge 
above ‘‘ that wisdom which passeth all understanding.” 

H. A. JR. 
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Ir was the beginning of the season of Lent. Little Johnny 
Bentley could not understand why their coachman (Patrick) 
fasted so much; and when he had importuned him, again an‘ 
again, to partake of the same food as he did, he promised hin’ 
in his childish simplicity, if he would but eat in the dark closet, 
the priest should never be the wiser for it; but Patrick replied, 
“God sees us in ivery place, an’ sure he’d be angry at my trans- 
grission.”” The child could not rid himself of this argument, 
and so he left poor superstitious Patrick to keep his outward 
fast; but, as he returned to his father, he clapped his hands for 
joy, and exclaimed, ‘‘O father! I am so glad that our religion 
doesn’t require of us to make such sacrifices: we only have one 
fast-day in the whole year, and then we have as good food as on 
any other day ; but we go to meeting in the morning, and in the 
afternoon you generally take us to ride. Father, what makes 
people call it Fast-day ?” 

“My child, the day is appointed for one of penitence, that the 
whole people may humbly ask God to forgive both national and 
private sins; and some even imagine that God accepts the service, 
and averts particular judgments that would otherwise fall upon 
us.” 

But you don’t believe so, father, or you would give one day 
to such a work, I well know, — that is, you don’t believe in fast- 
ing as Patrick does. He makes real sacrifice; and dearly as he 
loves our nice meat, for four days this very week he has not 
tasted it. Father, my teacher told me one day, unless we made 
some sacrifices to become good, there is no great devotion to duty. 
Now, if it is worth while to appoint such a day, why don’t we 
keep it? Won’t God be angry with us, as well as Patrick, if we 
don’t regard it as our Lent ?” 

Johnny’s questions were pressed home rather too closely; and 
his father reminded him that his school-hour had nearly arrived, 
and he had better attend to his lesson. After he had left the 
room, however, he could not but reflect upon what his little boy 
had quoted about making some sacrifice to duty, or it would not 
amount to much. The child was of such a reflective cast, he 
thought “he should make a minister of him one of these days,” 
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as if no other profession required much investigation into the 
motives which prompted the actions. 

Mr. Bentley took up his morning newspaper. ‘‘ My dear,” 
said he to his wife, ‘‘ poor Bliss, you know, is dead, who has just 
fitted up that splendid house in C—— street. I notice it is to 
be sold to the highest bidder, at public auction, on Wednesday. 
How would you like for me to become the purchaser ? ” 

“T should admire the residence, Mr. Bentley, if you feel that 
your means are adequate to such an outlay; but you know, 
should we remove, we must sell every article of our old-fashioned 
furniture, and fit out anew in elegant style. Should you decide 
to. purchase, I will delay giving our party until we enter the new 
dwelling. I suppose it is all ready for occupancy ?”’ 

‘Yes; the widow moved yesterday: she said she always re- 
gretted she ever made the change: she feels disquieted lest the 
tendency of fashionable society militated with her husband’s at- 
tention to religious duties. She is terribly conscience-smitten 
just now; but I suppose it always goes with fresh grief. Her 
physicians recommend change of scene to restore her cheerful- 
ness. I understood she told Dr. Flare, that, although they 
abounded in worldly goods, and she was left mistress of a great 
fortune, yet the thought that her husband had gone to judgment 
with a bankrupt soul deprived her of all kind of resignation on 
account of self-reproach.”’ 

“Tf I were so distressed,” pursued Mrs. Bentley, “‘I should 
use the antidote of immediately bestowing my wealth where it 
would turn to some benevolent account. That might atone for 
past selfishness; but then, that wouldn’t affect her husband’s 
condition now. So I don’t know what I should do in her case.” 

Alas! Mrs. Bentley, why will you not heed the warning, lest 
you too should do likewise ? 

But the prospect of the new house occupied Mr. Bentley’s 
thoughts as he entered his counting-room; and, looking over the 
trial-balance, which his book-keeper had just drawn off for the 
last month, he found the firm had done an extensive business, 
and he would be fully justified in purchasing the granite-front 
dwelling at an outlay of twenty-five thousand, reckoning six 
more for the new furniture, and one or two more for the party, 
Mrs, Bentley’s and the children’s dresses, &c. ‘‘There was 
some pleasure in doing a business which yielded such enormous 
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profit. He could afford any reasonable outlay, without touching 
the investments in productive stocks.” Just as these agreeable 
sensations were flitting across his mind, causing an unusual good- 
natured expression to play over his features, Mr. Newman, a 
member of ‘our church,”’ entered, and taking a newspaper, he 
directed Mr. Bentley’s attention to the fact that our denomination 
were determined to raise the sum of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, to disseminate such views of doctrines as were peculiarly 
clear to us, and calculated to make sincere, evangelical, pious 
believers; ‘‘and now,” said Mr. Newman, ‘I have called first 
on you, Mr. Bentley, as being one of the richest men in our 
denomination, that you may head the subscription-list with a sum 
that shall induce others to follow your noble example. Come, 
what say you?” 

“Oh!” replied Bentley, ‘‘ I’m over-estimated in my wealth. 
We make a great many bad debts, my good friend. Just now I 
seem to have a use for all my surplus cash. Money is tight, and 
payments must be met, you know; but—but— well, I wont 
name any sum; but you had better begin with Mr. A., and if 
he puts down fifty dollars, you may write my name underneath 
for twenty-five; or if Mr. B. gives an hundred, I'll give fifty. 
That’s fair: they are both richer men than I am.” 

Johnny’s talk about making “‘a sacrifice to do good, or it is 
not devotion to duty,” feebly crossed Mr. Bentley’s mind; but 
that other apostolic saying neutralized it, — ‘‘ He that provideth 
not for his own household hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 

The subscription-paper was returned to him that very morning, 
and Mr. Bentley wrote against his name the sum of twenty-five 
dollars. 

There never was a more profitable season for trade than the 
following spring. The firm of Bentley & Co. quadrupled their 
profits above any previous year; the granite house was pur- 
chased, and every thing that fashion or luxury could devise was 
put within it; and as it was all paid for, and had helped mechan- 
ics of various professions, who could say aught against such ap- 
propriation? Nobody, Mr. Bentley; only do not forget that 
your Bible teaches, — ‘‘ Moreover, it is required of stewards, 
that a man be faithful.” Faithful, that is a word of deep signi- 
fieange when applied to example. 
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In spite of himself, Mr. Bentley grew more and more worldly 
as his earthly gains increased. A large fortune always subjects 
its possessor to many anxieties, and is too apt to harden the heart 
before we are aware of the insidious approach of a miserly spirit. 

A poor, dependent woman about this time appealed to Mr. 
Bentley’s charitable regards. He had known and befriended 
her in other days, and once more she intruded herself upon his 
sympathy. There were circumstances about her history of which 
he needed not to be told: but he was vexed about some invest- 
ment that only yielded six per cent, when he had calculated upon 
ten; and he answered the call of humanity rather gruffly, telling 
her that ‘‘counting-rooms were no places for beggars.” The 
harsh tones drove the sufferer to desperation. Her body was 
found in a neighboring pond the next morning! Mr. Bentley 
would have given hundreds of dollars to have resuscitated that 
lifeless form; but it was too late. He meant this fearful warn- 
ing should cure him of being a reluctant giver; but a strange 
infatuation to postpone benevolent acts took possession of him, 
until he was seized with an incurable malady, which prostrated 
him upon a sick bed and a darkened chamber, where the agonies 
of remorse but accelerated the progress of disease. 

“Unless we make some sacrifices to become good, there is no 
self-denying spirit which attests our devotion to duty,” now rung, 
with an unceasing vibration, to the very centre of his soul. His 
book-keeper could not draw off his trial-balance here, and assure 
him of his profits; for here was a bad debt, which money could 
not cancel. He was a debtor to luxury, vanity, and mere worldly 
advantages ; and what was passed to his credit? A life devoted 
to mammon ! 

We would leave a wide margin for mercy; but, when we reflect 
upon the attribute of justice, we shrink from opening the closed 
books which the coming judgment discloses to every bankrupt 
soul; and we would only reiterate the charge, — “‘ Moreover, it 
is required of a steward, that a man be found faithful.” 

Mrs. Bentley is now passing through a period of self-reproach, 
similar to that which Mrs. Bliss experienced ; but she finds she 
cannot so readily avail herself of the panacea, as she imagined 
before she felt the pressure of bereavement. God grant we may 
all do the work of to-day. 


H. 8. E. 
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KATE A TEACHER. 


‘“Wuat are your objections to taking a class in the Sunday- 
school ?” 

To Miss Katy Greenleaf this was a most embarrassing ques- 
tion, when asked by the superintendent, for whom, through old 
associations, she had a great awe and respect. But he had over- 
taken her in the street, and there was no escape. Katy only 
blushed and looked down, willing that he should suppose that the 
diffidence which needed no words to make it manifest, was the 
sole obstacle. 

Katy had herself been a Sunday-scholar. She had been the 
second in rank in an emulous class, the number of whose verses, 
as recited each Sunday, had been recorded in a book, the aggre- 
gate in one place, and the particular number brought by each in- 
dividual in separate columns. At a certain period the scholars 
received each a book, with the sum of the verses she had com- 
mitted to memory, noted in the blank leaf, under her name. 
She had not forgotten her weary hours of study each day of the 
week, after the exhausting toil and confinement of her week-day 
school; she remembered that her choice of passages to study was 
guided mostly by the shortness of the verses, and that haste had 
made the study almost purely mechanical, in consequence of 
which unappreciative mode of going over the Psalms and Pro- 
verbs, they had mostly escaped from her memory, leaving no im- 
pression behind. Her chagrin and envious disappointment, that 
one whose zeal or retentive power went beyond her own, could 
always count more hundreds than she, whatever effort she might 
make to overtake her, made her recollections painful, though all 
rivalry had long been merged in affectionate friendship. Sunday- 
schools were not then what they are now, still less what. every 
one can imagine for himself they could be, and ought. to be; at 
that time they were an experiment, and had not everywhere 
superseded the old-fashioned catechizings of the children made 
annually or oftener by the pastors of country parishes. Kate 
had only her own experience of the effect of the Sunday-school, 
as a ground for faith in its influence; and the scheme was in her 
view a doubtful one. She was too diffident to form her doubts 
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into an opinion however ; it would be presuming to bring forward 
objections in opposition to the sanguifie hopes of one so much her 
superior in judgment and years. How, then, could she excuse to 
him her want of interest in the duty he held up to her; how avoid 
sinking in his esteem by her backwardness to undertake a labori- 
ous work? She could only look disturbed and disconcerted, and 
hold her peace. 

After a long gaze at her face, in which he read reluctance and 
nothing more, he said a little reproachfully, “‘ Freely you have’ 
received, freely give.’’ 

“‘T should be very glad indeed to make some return for the 
kindness I experienced,” said Kate, moved by the recollection of 
her teacher, whom she had loved dearly, and had followed to the 
grave with tears. She remembered how patient she had been 
when weariness made her young pupils restless and troublesome ; 
how great had been her fatigue and exhaustion, shown by the 
glowing hectic spot in each cheek, though her smile and her glance 
was still ever bright and sweet; how kindly she had embraced 
her with one arm, while they held the same book, and sang to- 
gether, during the service. She remembered her cheering visits in 
a time of sickness, and her soft touch and voice when she watched 
with her; she thought of her cheerfulness under great sorrows 
and long ill health, and her faith and hope in death. She felt 
that many lessons are taught without books, and that the rela- 
tion which had brought her near to such a friend was a blessed 
one. This brought her thoughts back to the hours they had spent 
together in mutually fatiguing recitations, after the long afternoon 
service in the church; and she wondered if it meed have been 
thus wearisome and uncheerful, as a matter of course. 

‘The school will be re-opened next Sunday,” pursued the 
superintendent. In a farming town, where people lived far apart, 
it was necessarily discontinued during the winter season. ‘I 
hear of numerous and eager pupils, but our teachers are few. 
Will no one come and help us? What am I to do to keep the 
school together, if no one is ready to engage? Does not your 
heart prompt you to come? I do not appeal to your conscience, 
You are the judge whether or no you ought to do it.” 

“There are many better qualified, —I am yet rather young, I 
think. I ought not to take such a responsibility at present. I 
have no experience in teaching. You must excuse me, sir.’’ 
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Poor Kate trusted that the number of reasons she could plead 
would make her plea sufficient, however unsatisfactory to her own 
mind each of them might be, with her knowledge of the real dif- 
ficulty, — want of faith. 

‘My dear Miss Greenleaf, classes wait for teachers; none 
come forward unsolicited; and, when solicited, all have some 
objections and inconveniences to allege. This burden must fall 
on some shoulders, unless the school is to fail. I much doubt 
if you get rid of responsibility in such a case by refusing to 
take it.” 

“Tn a year or two, perhaps 

‘With your education, your youth is very likely to prove an 
advantage. I know what you would say, that you are not always 
and on all occasions sedate; that a great flow of spirits has given 
you the reputation of being gay. Still there is nothing in your 
conduct that ought to deprive you of the respect of your pupils, 
while they will not feel that an awful distance exists between you 
and them in feeling. The sympathy between a young teacher 
and a young class may be a source of influence, and the improve- 
ment of the teacher will be as great and constant as that of the 
pupils.” 

‘“‘T understand you, sir; but I see I must tell the truth that 
you may understand me. I know you will think me greatly 
wanting in comprehension, as well as zeal. I am almost afraid to 
say that it does seem to me a repulsive task to require labor of 
children on the day of rest, — a kind of labor that is always dis- 
tasteful to them, and of which they have more than enough dur- 
ing the week: I mean committing to memory. 1 am not willing 
to be the instrument of compelling them to sit like statues another 
hour, after the long constraint of the afternoon services, nor could 
I frown if they presumed to refresh themselves with untimely 
merriment and inconveniently animated motions. I should not 
have the heart to keep them in order, as behoves a good teacher, 
as I have not made up my mind that they would not do better to 
have a good run, instead of breathing the close air so long, and 
to be taught by their mothers, instead of severe-looking strangers 
whose strange unloved faces will be associated with all religious 
ideas very undesirably.” 

‘You have given me something to think of, —I thank you,” 
said the superintendent; and Kate remained dumb with astonish- 
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ment as he continued, ‘‘I may alter our plan somewhat. With 
regard to lessons, I give you no directions: your good sense will 
guide you. Youare just what we want. You will come, I think. 
To dictate to each teacher what course to pursue with her class 
is not my duty. What is yours, I may safely leave you to decide ; 
for I believe you will decide conscientiously. Come if you can; 
if not, I shall never blame you. Good morning, Miss Katy.” 
And he walked forward, leaving her to her meditations. 
(To be continued.) 





JESUS THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 


In the conversation between Martha and Jesus at Bethany, on 
the death of Lazarus, he said to her, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Martha, expressing herself in accordance with the gen- 
eral Jewish belief, replied, ‘‘ I know that he shall rise again in 
the, resurrection at the last day.’ Jesus, taking occasion, as he- 
often did, to convey a deeper truth than was previously in the 
mind of the hearer, answered, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
die.”’ 

There is, in the present life, a resurrection of the soul with 
Jesus by the power of God. ‘‘ Even when we were dead in sins, 
God hath quickened us together with Christ, and hath raised us 
up together, and made to sit together, in heavenly places, in 
Christ Jesus.” Believers in Jesus are already associated with 
him in an eternal life. Awakened from spiritual insensibility by 
the divine power which reaches them through the mission of 
Jesus, and especially through the crowning facts of it, — his 
crucifixion and resurrection, — they feel a new life; in the light 
of that life, they see all things new; they are in the eternal 
kingdom of God; and no earthly vicissitude, — not death itself, 
—can change their relation. They live with Christ; nor can 
they ever die. 

Look at the worldly man. Where are the affections of the: 
soul? Where love, trust, dependence, hope, joy? They are 
VOL. XI. 19* 
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buried deep in the earth. The spiritual nature dormant, insen- 
sible, motionless, what is he but dead? He is alive as an animal, 
but dead as a human being. Nothing interests him but worldly 
matters. To the accumulation of material wealth, or to win 
position and honor, every thing else is sacrificed: whatsoever 
is lovely, pure, just, true, honest, excellent, is sacrificed. He 
may have made himself what is too significantly termed ‘‘ a man 
of property,» —not a noble, upright, good man with it. He 
makes his calculations for no life but that which now is. 

Look at still another, — a young man, or young woman, living 
for pleasure, for gaiety, frivolity, fashion, amusement. No feel- 
ing of duty, no serious purpose, has been awakened in them; the 
spring-time, for preparing the soil and sowing the seed, is passed 
in thoughtless inactivity ; no useful labor engages them, if their 
hands, —at least not their hearts; and what the hands gain is 
devoted to objects of dissipation. 

Or look at still another; one deeply degraded by vice, imbru- 
ted in sensuality, all whose pursuits are low and grovelling, and 
the finer affections almost extinguished, and who has no aspira- 
tions after any thing noble, except when a better past visits him 
like a dream: How dead can a human being become to all that 
is worthy to be called human, and alive to evil ;— alive éo sin, 
dead in it ! 

And yet man, woman, youth, so dead, there is a power which 
can reach, and cause to rise from the stupor of death, and make 
alive. Christ is that Power. He is the Resurrection and the 
Life. He quickeneth by his Truth. His “ words are spirit, and 
they are life.”’ With what energy has the gospel of Christ come 
home to the prodigal wanderer, and influenced him to return, and 
produced a new nature, which has manifested itself in new works ! 
Men, like the Ephesians, the very children of disobedience, and 


most deserving of wrath, slaves to the lowest desires, reckless of . 
God and man, — these, dead in sins, have heard a trumpet-sound - 


which has changed them as in a moment, and the corruptible has 
put on incorruption. 

And what a transformation is it from the levity of youth to 
thoughtfulness of duty to God and man, — from a waste of life 
to its redemption for generous and useful deeds! A new dignity 
sits on the brow, a truer beauty shines in the countenance, a 
heavenly spirit has given expression even to plainness of fea- 
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tures. Compare an intelligent, spiritual man or woman with 
one, however beautiful and brilliant in other respects, but thought- 
less and worldly-minded: the difference in your regard reveals the 
superior nature of one to that of the other. Grace shows itself 
the fairest in the young. In awakening them to live, not for 
selfish enjoyment, but for duty; in revealing immediately around 
them a sphere of usefulness, and prompting them to enter and 
labor in it, Christ has become to them the living resurrection- 
power. They walk in newness of life. They feel that they 
never had truly lived until they began to live to God. 

That most difficult thing, moreover, of all which the gospel 
attempts to do, — to persuude a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of God, — it has nevertheless done. It has overcome that ten- 
dency in the acquisition of wealth to grow more and more ab- 
sorbing and controlling. It has enabled the heart to recover 
itself from being more and more contracted into selfishness, and 
to expand with generous warmth, in the genuine exercise of be- 
nevolence. Selfishness, however, is by no means peculiar to the 
rich, but to those who love riches; and he may love riches and 
be very selfish who, after all, succeeds in getting only a very 
small share of the things of this world. To burst the bonds of 
selfishness is to burst the very bonds of death asunder. To rise 
up from abject servitude, mere gain, is to experience a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. A man of this character once received into 
his possession from a poor widow, as pledge of money loaned, a 
very valuable picture of Christ scourging the money-changers 
from the Temple. The owner not being able to redeem it, the 
merchant himself had tried to dispose of it for something near 
its value, but in vain. At last, its place of deposit becoming 
rather unsuitable to it, he had it hung up in his own chamber, 
opposite his bed. It began to speak to him. One of the money- 
changers had fallen on his knees penitent, while another stood 
scowling at a distance. The words of Jesus came home to him 
with a power that called him, as they called Lazarus, from the 
dead. And he became a new man, a benevolent man, with such 
glad consciousness of freedom from the bonds in which he had 
been bound, that he sought out the widow, presented her with a 
sum sufficient to relieve her from want through life, and had the 
picture removed to his counting-room, to keep him from being 
tempted back to his old ways. The blessings of many ready to 
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perish began to follow him, — biceaeth new to his experience, 
but as delightful as new. 

They who thus live and believe in Jesus shall never die, shall 
never be holden under the dominion of death when the body dies. 
Their new life in him should survive the shock of mortal death, 
and continue its conscious existence in the future world. The 
holy affections of the heart, the works in which the soul was 
engaged, should follow with them into the future world. No 
sudden hand, when the curtains had just begun to part and give 
glimpses of the glory behind, should close it again on the soul. 
The grave, —a dark, narrow passage-way when seen at a dis- 
tance, but all light when we step into it, — leads right on to a 
magnificent display of almighty Power and infinite Love. 

It is written, “‘ the wages of sin is death.”’ Whatever there is 
in that word death, which has relation to the punitive conse- 
quences of sin, cannot touch him who has been delivered from 
sin. Death gains no trophy which can be the good man’s loss. 
No “second death” can befall him. In the death of the body, 
there was that part of him on which the first death could feed. 
Sin is the only victim for that ‘‘second death,” the only thing 
on which it can feed. ‘The Prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in me,’’ said Jesus, — nothing which he could claim 
as his own, or ally himself to, nothing which he could seize and 
carry off with him, nothing in which he could be partner. So 
neither hath he any thing in the disciple of the great Master — 
the disciple made perfect through suffering — which he can claim 
and bear away to any second death. Jesus, having the resurrec- 
tion and the life in himself, is the resurrection and life of all 
who truly believe. They shall not, they cannot, die. As he 
lives, they also shall live evermore, — evermore with him. 

. N. 5. F. 


“Nort unless we are fully convinced that our souls are tor- 
mented by a deadly clinging disease, and that no earthly power 
or skill can heal them, shall we think of applying earnestly for 
health to the Physician of souls.” 
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AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD.* 


My Farenps, —I am happy in this opportunity of addressing 
you; for still in this town I feel a little of that responsibility 
with which some of you once invested me when you installed me 
as your moral guide. 

What is the object of our meeting in this hall this evening ? 
—this public meeting, — what is the purpose of it? It is to 
say, as far as we are concerned, whether or not there shall be 
slavery in that vast region called Nebraska. And it is to pro- 
test, in the name of honesty and liberty and religion, against 
slavery being legalized in a territory from which it has been ex- 
cluded by an act of Congress, and by more acts than one, and by 
a compact, an agreement more solemn, more sacred, than an or- 
dinary act, and, indeed, which is more of the nature of an oath 
than an act;—a deliberate, solemn compact, by which, as one 
part of a compromise among opposing principles and opposing 
States, it was covenanted, in regard to certain territories belong- 
ing to the United States, that never, not ever, should there be 
slavery in land north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes. 

No doubt with the Nebraska Bill there are other matters con- 
cerned besides slavery; but yet of this bill slavery is the begin- 
ning and the end. And it is on the extension of slavery, as the 
great object of this bill, that I shall now address you. 

Of politics, in the common sense of the word, and of political 
allusions, I have hardly a syllable to address to you. 

In the year eighteen hundred and fifty, Daniel Webster said, in 
regard to all the territories of the United States, and therefore 
in regard to Nebraska, that there was not a single foot of land but 
its character as free-soil or slave territory was fixed by some 
law, some irrepealable law, beyond the action of the government. 
That law, as regards Nebraska, which never can be repealed, but 
only annulled, — will you consent to have it broken merely in 
order that slavery may be extended? 


* Delivered in the Town Hall at Gloucester, on the evening of Friday, 
March 3. 
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Very commonly, however members of political parties may 
think, and in their consciences be persuaded, yet they vote and 
in all ways act with their respective parties. Now, allegiance to 
a party may be a virtue, and is so, when it constrains you to the 
sacrifice of comfort or money in order to some good public end. 
But, — words of holy writ, —“‘thou shalt not follow a multi- 
tude to do evil.” I know that thousands and tens of thousands 
will do so; and I know that they would persist in doing so, even 
though Moses and the prophets were living to dissuade them. 
But, my friends, will you not think for yourselves, and speak 
and act as you think, each one as before God, — think and 
speak and act, each one for himself, in regard to the bill now 
before Congress, and which is known as the Nebraska Bill ? 

Slavery is a bad thing, and therefore it is not for you to con- 
sent to its being enacted in a region where it does not now exist. 
For what is a slave? He is a man altogether of wrongs, and of 
no rights. Oh! but it seems hard to say this; and here at the 
North it seems uncharitable, unjust, to think it. But hark! 
listen: I do not say to Mrs. Stowe, nor to the fugitive slave, 
nor to the horrible reports which reach us here from the South, 
nor to what almost we can hear even in this place, the shrieks of 
women trembling for their virtue, and the groans of men in dread 
of the overseer, and the cries of the runaway, with the blood- 
hound at his heels: but this, listen to this; for it is what Loui- 
siana reads aloud from her civil code in the hearing of the whole 
world: ‘A slave is one who is in the power of his master, to 
whom he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his per- 
son, his industry, and labor; he can do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire any thing, but what must. belong to his master.” 
But come, we will be Christian in our judgment, and so that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be estab- 
lished. And now what does South Carolina say as to slaves? 
Hear her ; and she speaks very distinctly, and she says: ‘“ Slaves 
shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be 
chattels personal in the hands of their owners and possessors, and 
their executors, administrators, and assigns, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever.” A chattel to all intents and purposes 
whatever! A beast, and with no more rights whatever! A 
chattel, what is bought and held and sold like a cotton-gin or a 
wheelbarrow or an ox! Those words of South Carolina Georgia 
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joins in exactly. And, spoken in sorrow and in shame, and 
therefore the more impressive, hear what an honorable Judge has 
said in one of the courts of North Carolina: “The power of the 
master must be absolute, to render the submission of the slave 
perfect.” And now what is a slave? He is a man who cannot 
step nor speak but by the will of his master. He is a man of 
hard work and no gain. He is a man who may have a paramour, 
but no wife. He is a man who may have progeny, but no chil- 
dren ; for his offspring are chattels, like pigs, and are what may 
be sold out of his sight like sheep for the slaughter. He is a 
man liable to imprisonment any minute, and to the whip any 
instant, without provocation and without redress. He is a man 
without a home, except after the manner of a dog in his kennel ; 
for, though he has a place to lodge in, yet it is not his own: it is 
no security for him, it is no home. He is a man liable to trans- 
portation from his native State any day, — transportation for life. 
He is a man who can hear the gospel, who can attend public 
worship, who can pray aloud, who can sing a hymn, only by the 
toleration of his master. This it is to be a slave. And now is 
slavery a thing to be extended? Into land of your owning will 
you consent that it shall enter? In territory where it never can 
exist but by the permission of your representatives, will you agree 
to its being legalized ? 

But it is said that slavery is sanctioned by the Scriptures. It 
is not so. The word slavery is not to be found in the Bible. 
And in all the Old Testament, the word slave occurs but once, 
and that is where the prophet Jeremiah asks, ‘‘Is Israel a ser- 
vant? is he a home-born slave?’’ But I shall be told that the 
word ‘servant’ is in the Bible. And so it is; but it does not 
mean “slave” in the American sense of the word, —a man who 
is a chattel, to all intents and purposes. It does not mean so; 
and it is blasphemy to say that it does. Do you say that slavery 
is scriptural? and so then is many another thing which yet we 
denounce and punish, — things which once God winked at, but of ® 
which now he commands all men everywhere to repent. Slavery 
scriptural! Then where is the commandment, “Thou shalt hold 
slaves’? It is scriptural only as being of old times, Scripture 
times. Bring back the times of Scripture. You cannot. Then 
do not bring up Scripture as sanctioning what it never ordained, 
but only amended. But again and again I say it, slavery as you 
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mean it, the slavery of America, is not in the Scriptures, — not 
in the Old Testament at all. It is a mistake and a falsehood to 
say that it is. The servant, the person whom we call a slave, 
among the Jews stood towards his master on a very different 
footing from what the negro does to his American owner, — a 
footing very like that of a child in his dependence on his father. 
However, be it so that among the Jews there were persons whom 
we may call slaves. But nowif a Jewish master, in punishing his 
slave, put out his eye, or only broke out a tooth, the slave became 
free of him, became a free man. Also, every fiftieth year, every 
slave in Palestine was emancipated according to the law of Moses. 

In Judea, by law, the slave had every seventh day to rest in, 
and every seventh year at his own disposal. By law, he was 
required to join in the three great yearly festivals, which were 
celebrated at Jerusalem; and each of which was practically a 
holiday of a fortnight. And many, and many another regulati 
was there besides in the Jewish code for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of slaves. And now, will any one dare to say that Ameri- 
can slavery is sanctioned by the Scriptures? Away with the 
falsehood! Away with the hypocrisy! Away with the blas- 
phemy against the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob! 

Oh! I do not knowa greater crime committed against God and 
man than this common one of quoting texts in behalf of slave- 
holding, and being silent on those passages of the Bible which 
relate to slave-treatment. It is a crime, I cannot say how 
great. It is all crimes in one. And now, into a new quarter of 
God’s earth, will you consent that American slavery shall enter 
any the more readily because of its trying to quote Scripture for 
its purpose ? — 

But it is said, ‘‘ Let the proposition pass, and let slavery be 
legalized in Nebraska; for it is not a country into which slave- 
owners will wish to emigrate; and so perhaps there will never 
be many persons held there as slaves. It is not the country for 
slave-owners, and so let them in.” But the sin! The sin of 
letting them in, — think of that! There is a man intent on 
murder, and rapping at a street-door ; and we are to reason with 


~ ourselves, ‘‘ He is very noisy ; and so, as we have a key to that 


door, we will open it for him; because perhaps he will not find 
his way through the passages of the house; and besides, his style 
of shooting is not well suited to a house; and so it is unlikely 
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that he will kill anybody.” Pah! what logic is this, that would 
open a door to a murderer because of his being a bad shot, and 
that would open Nebraska to slavery because of its being a coun- 
try which possibly a slave-owner might not like ! 

Slave-owner ! — alas that it should be such a painful word! 
Alas for them who have made it that cruel word by their cruel- 
ties! But there are slave-holders whom I can conceive of as 
being worthy of all my sympathy, of my pity, and my honor. 
I can conceive, — nay, I know, that there are such men, — 
men who dwell amidst their slaves almost as the patriarchs did 
among their servants; men who are slave-holders by inherit- 
ance, and who love the black dependants, with whom once they 
sported as playmates ; men anxious for their slaves, deeply sen- 
sible of what an awful thing it is to have in their keeping souls as 
well as bodies; men anxious for the habits and the goodness and 
the religiousness of those who can act, and almost who can think 
and feel, only by the will of their master. Such a man, I believe, 
I have known; a man whose slaves were as happy as all nature 
round them, and who trusted in him, as though his protective 
presence were like the firmament about them and over them, 
eternal and unchangeable. Slaves, — men without rights, men 
for whom there is no protection against their master, no law. 
Sad, sad fact! But then honorable, most honorable fact! There 
are masters who are without law, but who are a law unto them- 
selves ; men whose self-control and self-sacrifice, and whose sym- 
pathy and zeal, might shame us all, it is said, — might shame all 
the philanthropy of Massachusetts. Of men and women of this 
character, I have no doubt that there are many, all over the 
South, among the pine-forests of Florida, and the magnolias of 
Louisiana, on the banks of the Mississippi, and in those great 
cities of Charleston and New Orleans, which reach with their 
commerce to the ends of the earth. But these slave-holders, 
these honorable men and women, these people of moral sensibil- 
ity, these anxious persons, — they do not wish to have slavery 
extended. Not they! And you, because of there being slave- 
owners, who are good and honorable, — slave-owners who are sad 
with the subject of slavery, slave-owners averse to having slavery 
spread, — will you therefore be willing to have Nebraska opened 
to those slave-holders who wish it open, and who therefore are 
the unworthy and the bad ? 
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In all this world, I do not know a man whom I pity more than 
I do a slave-holder, who is conscientious, — a man, with a crowd 
of ignorant and helpless persons dependent upon him ; a citizen, 
who mourns the cruel laws of his State, but who is helpless for 
getting them amended; a worshipper, who can seldom enter a 
church without blushing for those being in the town put asunder 
by man and by law, who had been joined together by God as hus- 
band and wife, parent and little child; a man who knows and 
feels the awfulness of holding his fellow-creatures like chattels; a 
man who is anxious instantly to be relieved of some part of this 
terrible responsibility; a man who longs, but who longs in vain, 
to have the law endow his slaves with rights. This man I pity. 
But a man who can say that slavery is well, and a thing to be 
spread, I know in the eye of unchanging justice there is what 
almost I myself can see, there is visible upon his face the flicker 
of the flames of hell. And for this man will you consent to have 
Nebraska made slave territory ? 

At present, Nebraska is free soil; and thirty-four years ago, 
it was declared to be free for ever, free from slavery for ever, 
interdicted to slave-holding, by a law of the United States, for 
ever. So it was enacted by the Congress and President of the 
United States; and so it was solemnly promised, in the hear- 
ing of good men, and in the hearing of the nations of the world, 
and in the ear of God. But, alas, alas! it was so that slavery 
was to be permitted in Missouri and other districts, on the posi- 
tive pledge, the solemn contract, that never should it be allowed 
to spread into country north of a certain line, into Nebraska. 
This soil, saved from slavery long ago, and at such a grievous 
cost, will you now consent to have made slave-territory ? 

“Oh! but,’’ some persons say, and millions wish, “peace, 
peace, let us have peace.” But ah! that cry has been anticipated 
by a prophet of God, and he exclaims against it, ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace ! ” 

What! Do we not know that there is a God, a living, ruling, 
retributive God? The world, the world of men, — does not God 
make himself felt in the world of men as well as in the world of 
matter? Yes; and there is a harvest that follows upon sowing, 
in the course of the generations of men, just as there is on the 
earth, in the course of the seasons. And neither in the one nor 
the other is it by chance. The husbandman tills the earth and 
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sows it, and looks for harvest and has it; and why? It is be- 
cause ‘‘ hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

A husbandman, who knows on what to rely, and how to trust, 
a laboring man, his hand on the plough, —a plough shining in 
the furrows of the soil, dark earth with grains of wheat scat- 
tered upon it, — to look at, this is the sowing; and of this in 
autumn comes the harvest. But that harvest results not by 
chance, but by the laws of God, the power of God, as it expresses 
itself in showers and sunshine, and the mysterious force of life. 
O glorious sight, — ears of wheat, all bending together, all over 
the field, a field white unto harvest! Chance is it? No; 
but it is God, the God we believe in, the God we trust to, the 
God whose laws of nature are our punishment or our reward, 
according as we have minded or slighted them. And in the 
world of men it is the same. Sow to the flesh, and of the flesh 
there will be reaped corruption; and sow to the spirit, and of the 
spirit there will be reaped life, real life. This is true of indivi- 
duals ; but of nations, it is the one great thing which history has 
to teach. It is illustrated by the fates of Greece and Rome, — 
ay, and by the state of every country in Europe, at this very 
time. Europe, — why, how loudly are crying aloud there the 
sins of a thousand years ago! The treacheries of rulers, the 
wicked acts of nations perpetrated centunes ago; it is an old 
sowing, but at this moment it is being reaped. And now, whilst 
all over the old world, so inevitably and so awfully, there is to be 
the reaping of the whirlwind, is this the time in which, in this 
new world, to sow the wind? Leave to scatter the seeds of 
slavery over a wide, wide fresh space, —a deliberate, wanton 
infraction of a solemn compact made among these States, — 
truce-breaking with a view to slave-holding; this is what is asked 
for; this is what is being attempted. And it is being attempted 
in this earth of God’s, this world, in which no idle word is with- 
out account, any more than any blade of grass, or any sparrow 
that falls to the ground. In God’s earth, and with God looking 
on, will you let them who are your agents sow for you and in 
your names — sow for you the wind, while you know that you 
must, either you or your children, — you must then reap the 
whirlwind? Will you consent that Congress shall introduce 
slavery into Nebraska ? 
Slavery, —a fresh creation of it; be careless of it; be silent 
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‘on it; and in itself this will be a great wickedness ; but also to 
your own selves it will be a grievous hurt. For now in all truth 
liberty can say, like wisdom, ‘‘ He that sinneth against me wrong- 
eth his own soul.” For he sets himself there where all good things 
stand over against him, as his opponents, to resist and rebuke 
him. The man who shall abet slavery by opening Nebraska to 
its entrance, -— “he shall live a man forbid,’ — excommunicated 
in the spiritual world; good men against him; the departed great 
against him ; the spirit of the age against him. 


“Oh for a tongue to curse the slave 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the counsel of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugged with treacheries to the brim, — 
With hopes that but allure to fly, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 


This great crime of extending slavery, let a man assent to it 
in the light of this age, and in the light of this age he shall be 
reproached by every generous sentiment that is abroad, and by 
every earnest aspiration that is reaching upwards for strength, 
and indeed by every true book he tries to read. He shall hear 
tones he never seemed to hear before, tones of just condemnation 
on him, from Chaucer in the early dawn of our era, and from 
Spenser and Massinger, and from the gentle Tennyson and from 
Bryant. Let him try to read, and he shall find himself the con- 
tempt of Shakspeare, and accursed by Milton, alienated from the 
company of Roscoe and Macaulay, spurned from communion with 
Landor, and become a mark for the thunderbolts of Burke. Let 
him to try to read; and from one page and another shall glare 
upon him painfully the names of Clarkson and Brougham and 
Wilberforce and Channing. Let him try to read, and he shall 
find himself no company for Crabbe or Wordsworth or Campbell 
or Coleridge or Lamb or Moore or Hood. Let him try to read; 
and in Byron, page after page, he shall find himself cursed in 
every way but by name. Let him try to read; and Shelley 
shall make him know himself one of those who — 
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All cried with one accord, 
«Thou art King and Law and Lord; 
Anarchy, to thee we bow ; 

By thy name made holy now.” 


Let him try to read; and from the plough-handle where he sings, 
Robert Burns shall denounce him; and from the anvil at which 
he works, Ebenezer Elliot shall smite him with words strong and 
ringing like the blows of his hammer. Let him try to read; and 
Cowper shall torture him with the Negro’s Complaint, and shall 
tell him how, perhaps, — 


‘“‘He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


Let him try to read; and in company with Elizabeth Browning 
he shall tremble at the shriek of the Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s 
Point, — a woman, frantic with grossest wrong : 

“O Pilgrims! I have gasped and run 


All night long, from the whip of one 
Who in your names works sin and woe.” 


And with Longfellow, if he should sit down to listen to the 
voices of the night, there will come up the tale of the Quadroon 
Girl, so sad, so wicked ; and he shall feel himself reminded of a 
region into which slaves have been carried in his own days, and 
how — 
*‘ Dead bodies that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey, 


Murders that with affright 
Scare school-boys from their play — 


All evil thoughts and deeds, 
Anger and lust and pride, 
The foulest, rankest weeds 
That choke life’s groaning tide, — 


These are the woes of slaves: 
They glare from the abyss, 
They cry from unknown graves 

We are the witnesses.” 


Dead bodies from the ground, horrid crimes written in the book 
of God’s memory, great authors from their works, shrieks from 
under the unmerited lash, groans for a hopeless life, souls debased 
and largely robbed of the image of God in which they were 


created, — these, these shall be witnesses against the man who 
VOL, XI. 20* 
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by vote, or word, or guilty silence, aids in letting slavery loose 
upon Nebraska. 

Let a man connive at this great wickedness, at this ‘extension 
of slave-territory, at this means of increasing the number of 
persons to be held as slaves, — and how shall he have courage to 
think of the gospel? For, in the mouth of Jesus, its very first 
utterance was that it was come to preach to the poor, and to heal 
the broken-hearted, and to preach deliverance to the captives. 
How shall he call himself a disciple? For, as regards oppression 
anywhere, does not Paul ask, ‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak; 
who is offended, and I burn not?” How shall he say, ‘“ Lord, 
Lord,” when already he knows what Christ must say to him, as 
regards the inhabitants of a country who ought all of them to have 
been free, instead of any of them being slaves, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me”? And 
how shall he pray? The slaves of Nebraska weeping and sigh- 
ing, slave-hunters and bloodhounds in full cry upon the fugitive, 
and God’s ear over all, — how shall he for terror and shame, how 
shall the man begin and say, “Our Father”? With wicked 
deeds a man’s soul grows wicked, and with deeds of darkness his 
mind grows dark; a spiritual outcast he becomes, one cast out 
into outer darkness. 

A hundred years hence, in that great future which is to be, 
Nebraska will be a region of the greatest importance. It is not 
a country in which there will never be much power, and in regard 
to which, as politicians, you might feel a little indifferent. It is a 
district midway between East and West, and in which very largely 
will be decided what the character of this continent shall be. 
Ah! of its future influence its rivers are the emblems; for they 
reach over all North America, emptying themselves into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and also into the Atlantic Ocean and into the Pacific. 
It is a region twelve times larger than Ohio, and a hundred times 
larger than our own Massachusetts. And at this time, through 
all its vast extent, it waits the decision of what its character is to 
be, whether free soil or soil for slavery. 

In this town of Gloucester, did a parent avow his purpose to 
make a drunkard of his child, and were he known day after day 
to be soliciting his child to drunkenness, how would you think, 
what would you do? And if this parent should ask from your 
Selectmen a repeal of the Maine Liquor Law as regarded himself, 
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then what would you say? And yet one child among you made 
a drunkard, blighted in mind and body — one young spirit blasted 
—one boy the victim of his father, by your permission — what 
would this be to the case which is now before you? For down 
in the West are twelve infant States; and with the people of this 
country, and to some extent with you, it lies now to decide 
whether these young States shall be seduced and forced into 
slaveholding, and have the worst class of slaveholders for their 


’ earliest teachers. 


Nebraska! as yet, throughout it there is no town. Its rivers 
flow along, no mill-wheels in their course. Its woods are un- 
thinned, and are in all their ancient grandeur. Its rocks stand 
aloft, unmarked as yet by the hand of man. Land and water, 
birds and animals, — every thing there is as God saw it when he 
beheld that it was very good. And now this country, which in- 
deed has been called the Eden of America, shall it become a land 
of bondage? Say, Yes; and the very stones there shall cry out 
against you. Hark! for at this time almost the dumb earth 
might speak. Hark! for, in the ear of a man of any soul, they 
do speak; and they ask — broad, fertile plains, sweet, shady 
valleys, and the forests deep and solemn, and the mountains stern 
and firm — they all ask together, ask you — 

“Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 
Erect and free?” 

Slavery in Nebraska, or freedom for every one, — that is the 

question for decision, which is now with you and with the Ameri- 


can people. 
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DEATH OF THE REV. ALEXANDER YOUNG, D.D. 


Many years have passed since any member of our immediate 
ministerial fraternity in Boston has been called, by death, out of 
the midst of the active labors of his profession. -Dr. Greenwood 
had been partially separated, by protracted ill-health, from his 
duties at King’s Chapel, for a considerable period before his 
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death. When Dr. Channing died, his connection with the Federal- 
street Society was scarcely more than nominal. And Dr. Park- 
man had retired altogether from the New North two or three years 
before his removal from the world. The sudden decease of Dr. 
Young has broken in upon us, therefore, as both an unaccustomed 
and a sorrowful bereavement. He gave up his life in the body, at 
two o'clock on the morning of the sixteenth of March. The dis- 
ease that terminated fatally to him, and so sadly to us, was dropsy 
on the chest; though it is quite probable that some disorder in 
that part of the system had long been working, unobserved, to 
impair the vital powers. Throughout his last sickness, the utmost 
anxiety was felt and expressed among a very large circle of his 
personal friends and parishioners; and it afforded an affecting 
proof how wide and strong were the attachments directed towards 
him, that, from day to day, the door of his residence was conti- 
nually resorted to by » host of inquirers after his condition, so 
that it was found necessary to issue general reports, in writing, of 
the progress of his malady. 

The funeral services were performed, with much solemnity, at 
the ‘“*New South,” on Church Green, March twentieth. The 
house was thronged by a vast assembly, whose unaffected grief 
was the most convincing evidence how deeply the good man’s 
departure is mourned in our community. Scriptures were read 
by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Appropriate prayers were offered by Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop and Rev. Dr. Blagden, — the cordial words of the 
latter proving how effectually and touchingly a sincere and friendly 
heart may forget all denominational distinctions at the gate of the 
grave. A fervent and eloquent eulogy was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett. As this discourse, so thorough in its historical retro- 
spect, and so full in its delineations of the character of the departed 
preacher and scholar, will doubtless be published, the occasion for 
any extended notice here is superseded. What we might say 
would be only attempting what another has done with more com- 
pleteness and power. But we cannot close our obituary record, 
without a brief expression of the cordial esteem and affection con- 
stantly felt by us for this elder and kindly brother, — feelings 
that are now made doubly strong and tender by the sanctities of 
death. It happened that our acquaintance with him began 
before we entered the profession; and, from first to last, we have 
found his friendship unvarying, frank, winning, faithful. He had 
indeed a most abundant good-nature, a genial breast, a joyous 
smile. But these engaging qualities never impaired in the least 
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the uniform dignity of his bearing,.as a minister of the gospel. 
There was also a vein of sadness in him; but he had a noble, 
modest self-command, which kept his own griefs removed far out 
of sight. His scholarly habits, his thoroughness in study, his 
large literary accomplishments, his refined classical tastes, made 
him to be greatly respected among cultivated men, though he sel- 
dom took a leading part in general conversation. When ques- 
tioned, it was always found that he knew more than he was 
forward to tell. The established and distinguished reputation of 
his historical works, — indispensable portions now of the early 
annals of New England, — the uniform ability of his sermons, 
the fidelity of his editorship of the old English prose writers, the 
finished elegance of his style, and the conscientious preparation 
of his public performances, combined to give him an honored 
place among the foremost scholars of his native city. Of several 
of these he was the eloquent eulogist, after their death, as well 
as the ever-welcome guest while they lived. He was a consistent 
and devout believer in the religion of the New Testament, a faith- 
ful preacher of his convictions, a kind pastor, an upright and cour- 
teous gentleman. One of the crowning honors of his life was his 
resolute and fearless avowal of anti-slavery doctrines, in the lat- 
ter years of his life, against the suggestions of an unusually 
conservative habit, and in a form not suited to the prejudices 
of many of his associates and hearers. But he experienced to 
the end the good-will of parishioners, and brethren, and early 
friends. He has gone to his reward, after more than half a cen- 
tury of life, and nearly thirty years of service at a single post. 


ASCENSION HYMN. 


The Christian Church approaches the solemn season of the year 
which celebrates the divine acts of the Saviour’s Passion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension. The following beautiful hymn is a trans- 
lation from the original Spanish of Luis Ponce de Leon. This 
writer lived, as the reader may not need to be reminded, in the 
sixteenth century. He was a celebrated monk, of the order of St. 
Augustine, and a pious Doctor of Divinity. It was he who, after 
a cruel imprisonment of five years for alleged heresies uttered 
through his Castilian version of the Song of Solomon, commenced 
his next succeeding university lecture, before a crowded auditory, 
with the simple and memorable words, “‘ As we remarked, when 
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we last met.” He was also the author of a fragmentary treatise 
on the “‘ Names of Christ,” in the form of dialogue; another on 
the “ Perfect Wife ;”’ an “‘ Exposition'of Job;” and other prose 
works. His poetical productions are more widely known. How 
he himself estimated that employment of his genius may be 
inferred from the following passage, prefixed by George Ticknor, 
Esq., to his admirable translation of the hymn which follows: 
“Let none regard verse as any thing new and unworthy to be 
applied to scriptural subjects, for it is rather appropriate to them ; 
and so old is it in this application, that, from the earliest ages of 
the church to the present day, men of great learning and holiness 
have thus employed it. And would to God that no other poetry 
were ever sounded in our ears; that only these sacred tones were 
sweet to us; that none else were heard at night in the streets and 
public squares; that the child might still lisp it, the retired dam- 
sel find in it her best solace, and the industrious tradesman make 
it the relief of his toil! But the Christian name is now sunk to 
such immodest and reckless degradation, that we set our sins 
to music, and, not content with indulging them in secret, shout 
them joyfully forth to all who will listen.” 


And dost thou, holy Shepherd, leave 
Thine unprotected flock alone, 

Here, in this darksome vale, to grieve, 
While thou ascend’st thy glorious throne? 


Oh! where can they their hopes now turn, 
Who never lived but on thy love? 

Where rest the hearts for thee that burn, 
When thou art lost in light above ? 


How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn in vain thy smile to see ? 

What can they hear save mortal woes, 
Who lose thy voice’s melody ? 


And who shall lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ocean’s might ? 

Who hush the winds by his command ? 
Who guide us through this starless night? 


For thou art gone ! — that cloud so bright, 
That bears thee from our love away, 

Springs upward through the dazzling light, 

And leaves us here to weep and pray ! 
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HYMN BY ACTON BELL. 


[The name of this author, made familiar in one department of belles-lettres 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is not commonly connected with devout 
poetry. We have lately met with the following excellent hymn, which may 
do something to invest the name with new associations.] 


Spirit of truth, be thou my guide! 
Oh! clasp my hand in thine, 

And let me never quit thy side, 
Thy comforts are divine ! 


Pride scorns thee for thy lowly mien ; 
But who, like thee, can rise 

Above this toilsome, sordid scene, 
Beyond the holy skies? 


Weak is thine eye, and soft thy voice; 
But wondrous is thy might 

To make the wretched soul rejoice, 
To give the simple light ! 


And still to all that seek thy way, 
This magic power is given : 

E’en while their footsteps press the clay, 
Their souls ascend to heaven. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lamplighter. — J. P. Jewett & Co. have taken the public 
on the right side again. Two such successes as “ Uncle Tom” 
and “ The Lamplighter” would seem, on the doctrine of chances, 
if not of fair distribution, to belong to two distinct parties. But 
there is reagon to believe, that, in this case, enterprise and tact 
have more to do with the prosperity than luck. What is still 
more remarkable, in this instance, is that the very laudatory 
and injudicious pre-announcements which ushered this work into 
the presence of the public have not been able, by the suspicions 
they naturally excited, to overcome its actual merits so as to preju- 
dice, to any great degree, its reception. The book is universally 
read, universally talked about, and almost universally praised. 
We have no cause to dissent from the popular estimate, and 
hardly space to do more than give it an echo,—certainly not 
enough to analyze and enumerate its elements of interest and 
beauty. It is something, for which all Christian people may be 
sincerely thankful, that a clever book which is going into every 
house, engrossing so many hours, and making its mark on so 
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many thousands of hearts, carries with it no taint of evil, but 
is pure, high-minded, and beneficent throughout. In these days, 
this is no small honor. Miss Cummings has the true satisfaction 
of having seen a production which she commenced for the enter- 
tainment of a private circle, welcomed throughout the land as a 
pleasant and gracious benefaction, and taking an honorable place 
in our distinctively American literature. 

Thesaurus of English Words. Published by Gould & Lincoln. 
— All persons addicted to composition should possess a compila- 
tion of this character, especially if their rhetorical resources are 
small or ill-arranged, or their habits of discrimination in language 
undisciplined. There are other valuable books of synonyms; but 
this proceeds on a different plan from any of them, and is to be 
had for a more moderate sum than most of them. The definitions 
are copious, and the shades of meaning are nicely marked. The 
arrangement is according to the sense, and categorical, not alpha- 
betical. Peter Mark Roget, the editor, has been known to the 
world as the author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises. The 
American edition will be further recommended by the statement, 
that it is revised and enlarged by Rev. Barnas Seats Secretary of 
the Board of Education. 

The same publishers issue the Annual of Scientific Discovery 
for 1854, one of a series, prepared by David A. Wells, Esq., 
with a secured reputation as a faithful chronicle of whatever 
is done from year to year in scientific research, invention, experi- 
ment, publication, and patenting, with obituary notices of scientific 
men deceased. This volume has for its frontispiece a tolerable 
likeness of President Hitchcock. 

Of the following publications received, we must reluctantly con- 
tent ourselves with giving at present only the titles. Russia and 
the Eastern Question (J. P. Jewett & Co.); Norton’s Literary 
Register ; Individuality in the Forms of Life and in the Culture 
of the Soul, a vigorous lecture by Rev. Thomas S. Lothrop, of 
Calais; The Twentieth Report of the Fraternity of Churches ; 
Third Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston ; 
Third Report of the New York State Asylum for Idiots, under 
the care of Dr. Wilbur; a clearly-written and well-reasoned Dis- 
course on Labor and its Christian Aspects, by Rev. W. H. Beaman, 
of North Hadley; and the graceful and eloquent and affectionate 
Sermon at the Funeral of the Rev. Joshua Bates, D.D., by Rev. 
Dr. William B. Sprague, the friend of that eminent servant of 
learning and the church. 
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each of the Reviews. 

Remittances.and communications should always be 
addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & GO. 
64, GOLD STREET, 

New York, 

N.B.— L..8..& Co. have recently published, and 

have now for sale, the “ FARMER'S ri ates ” by 
Henry Stevens, of Edinburgh, and Prof. N. 

.» New Haven; complete ‘in 2 vols. soyal 

8vo; -— ing oy pases, binding, 96. 600 wood 

engravin ice in muslin bindin 

‘er This work is not-the old ‘+ “Book 


of the! Barm,” 
ill veceniasial and Gectmnean 
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FANCY GOODS. 


Sues SUBSCRIBER invites Purchasers of Faney 
Goods, of every description, to visit his Store, 
No. 129, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Four Doors North of School Street. 


His Extensive Stock of EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 

_ CAN MANUFACTURED GOODS embraces choice 

articles of taste, utility, and ornament, manufactured 

of the best materials, and selected with great care 
expressly for his own retail sales, 


A VERY FULL SUPPLY OF 


Elegant Wronglt-Shell Combs ; 


Fine Umbrellas, Ladies’ Reticules, Desks, Mo- 
ney Cases, Opera Glasses, Walking 
Canes, New Games, 

&o, de. 

Also, Perfumery and Toilet Articles 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
All of these goods will be sold at the very lowest 


prices, 
Additions of NEW GOODS are constantly making 
to the stock of this establishment. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


129, Washington-street. 





Xmporters & Manufacturers. 


S. H. GREGORY & C0. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRENCH 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order; 


ALSO THE 


CELEBRATED CHARTER PAPER COMPANY'S 
PAPER HANGINGS, 


FOR WHICH THEY ARE THE SOLE AGENTS; 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


On the most Reasonable Terms, 
aT 


Nos. 23 & 25, COURT STREET, 
(A few doors from Washington-street,) 


8. H. Grroory. 


Cc. W. Rosson. Boston, 


W.B. Papers furnished for Churches 
at very low prices. 





A. 8. JORDAN, 
Comb, Toilet, wnd Perfumery Store, 


191, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bix doors north of Bromfield-street. 


COMBS MADE TO ORDER AND REPAIRED. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A full Assortment of the following Articles : 


Ladies’ and Gent.’s ira | Cases, Reticules, Odor 
Cases; Port ee @ fine assortment ; sg a 
c variety; Opera Glasses, _— and Peai ri Ta- 

Portfolios, 'C igar Cases, Chessmen, Playing 
Cards, Beshotamion he Boards, Chequers, Dice, Games 
of every tania Sone Hand Mirrors, Powder Puffs, 
Perfume Bags, astiles, Taper Stands, ore Scis- 
sors, Card Cases, Gents Coat Links, &c : 

BRUSHES. — Hair, Cloth, Teeth, Nail, Hut, Flesh, 
Oil, and Infant ‘Brushes of English, French, and 
German Manufacture, Tacabeants can always find 
a full or? Sets of Brushes appropriate for 

~ Presents. 

Razors anv Suavine Arparatus.— A full assortment 
of all articles under thé above head. Razors for 75 
cents, warranted. 


Wholesale Agent for the following Popular 
Preparations ; 

Maere Poxtsu.— A most beautiful restorer of var- 
nished articles, and unsurpassed for cleansing Oil 
Paintings. 

Batcuevor’s [nstantangous Liquip Hair Dre, which 

change the hair instantaneously to a beautiful 
brown or jet black, warranted in every instance tu 
give perfect satisfaction 

Bassitr’s Cerzsratep Paerarations. 

Currgnucn’s Tricornzrovs. —For the cure of Bald- 
ness, Gray Hair, Scurf, and Dandruff. 

Liquip Vecetasiz Roves. 

Liry Wats. — Superior to the common powder. 

Iratran Mepicatep Soap. 

Pouprxs Suntiies. — Surprisingly efficacious Depila- 
tory for uprooting human hair. &c. &c. 





JOHN DOGGETT & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 
Of all Descriptions ; 
CONSISTING OF 
Tapestry Velvet, Tapestry Brussels, Common 
Brussels, Three Ply, Superfine, 
Fine, and Common. 

Wigelow’s Power-Zoom Wrussels Carpets, 
Persian, Heavy Wilton, Chennille, Brus- 
sels, and Tufted Rugs. 

English and American Painted Floor- 
Cloths, all widths. 

4-4, 5-4, & 6-4 
WHITE AND CHECK CANTON MATTING, 
Bockings, Mats, Stair-Rods, $c. fe. 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
284, Washington Street, Boston. | 



































CLAPP & GAVETT, 
TAILORS, 


Comer of Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
BOSTON, 


Have the pleasure of announcing to their Friends and 
the Public, that, in addition to former facilities for 
gaining their favor, they have secured the valuable 
services of Gentlemen as Cutters, whose reputation as 
Artists stands unrivalled in this country. 

With every Desirable Style of Goods upon their 


‘ a counters, they guarantee 


GOOD AND BECOMING FITS 


for the Garments manufactured from their Cloths; and 
feel assured of giving general satisfaction, and of se- 


{. curing a continuance of the patronage they have 


hitherto enjoyed. 





JAMES H. FOSTER & SON 


HAVE FOR SALE 


American and French 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
Fire-board Prints & Borders, 


156, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Near the Old South Church.) 
BOSTON. 





JOHN P. RICE, 


IMPORTER OF 


|} BUROPEAN GOODS, 


And Dealer in every Variety of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING ARTICLES, 





SHIRTS are here made to order, of the Best Ma- 


terials, by Workmen of Fifteen Years’ 
Experience in this Establishment, 


80, WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





GEO. T. SMALLWOOD, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


| |SOFAS, DIVANS, 


ROCKING, ARM, PARLOR, & EASY CHAIRS, 


Of the French, Antique, and Modern Styles; 


J Superior Horse-hair and Palm-leaf Mattresses, 


Pew Cushions, &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At his Manufactory, 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON & HUNNEMAN STS, 
ROXBURY. 





JOHN WILSON & SON, 
Book, Pamphict, X Fob 
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PRINTERS, 
No. 22, SCHOOL STREET, 
Jom Wiusos, Jun. } =e 





JOHN P. JEWEIT & C0. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers ; 


‘Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL, & MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Nos. 17 and 19, Cornhill, 
BOSTON. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 
LATE CROSBY & BROWN, 
Importer and Dealer in 





/ 


RICH WATCHES, JEWELRY, ; 


AND 


PLATED WARES, 


No. 69, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Three doors south of Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF SILVER PLATE. 


ROBERT ANDREWS, 





COPPERPLATE PRINTER, | 


116, Washington Street, 


Will execute all orders in the best manner, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 


MARRIAGE, ADDRESS & BUSINESS CARDS, 
Neatly engraved and printed. 


W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 





DEALERS IN DRY’ GOODS, | 


Woollens, Cottons, Prints, <c. 
(At the Oxp Stanp, opposite the Clock Dial,) 
85, Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 


Witiram Bacon, Jun. 


JAMES TOLMAN, 





MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


13, CONGRESS STREET, 


(Opposite Post Office entrance,) 
BOSTON, 


Avovustus Bacox. | 
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FURNACES. 








W. DUNKLEE & (€0.’S 


WARMING & VENTILATING 
- FURNACE. 


NINE SIZES. 


For Dwellings, School Houses, Stores, Halls, 
Churches, Factories, évc. 


HIS FURNACE has found its way among some of 
the most practical and scientific gentlemen of our 
land, who firmly believe that no Furnace extant can 
excel it,in its power for Warming, efficiency in pure 
Ventilation, Economy in Fuel, Durability of e, 
convenience of its arrangement, and perfection of 
principle. Success entire, wherever erly set. 

Proofs are, that many hundreds of these are in ope- 
ration in all parts of our country, and in some parts of 
Europe, to which we are permitted to refer those who 
want the best Furnace made. 


VENTILATION 


Is as perfectly secured by the modus operandi with this 
Furnace, as any other ever yet invented; and, when the 
true English and American principle is » nothing 
can more thoroughly introduce Pure Air into all apart- 
ments of a building, than the use of one or more of 
these Furnaces, in connection with proper Cowls and 
Ventiducts, We furnish plans. 

Also, the most approved Ranges, with Hot Air, Hot 
Water, and Bath Boiler, écc., now in use. 

Also, a great variety of Pennrhyn Marble Mantels, 
Stone Chimney-pieces, and Pier Slabs, of the most 
elegant and beautiful, richest and fairest specimens 
the world affords, representing the Italian, Pyrenese 
Egyptian, Galway, Spanish, Sienna, &c. In style an 
finish they stand unequalled, are very highly polished, 
retain their beauty much longer than common marble, 
and are not injured by coal-gas, smoke, or acids. 
Price from $3 to $175 each. 

Parlor and Chimney Frame Grates, of neat Foreign 
and Domestic patterns. 

Gothic and Semicircular Registers, Silver-tipped, 
fitted to Chimney-pieces, for inlets of air from Chimney 
melledand Siver pated HotAir Repsters and Grats, 
melled, an ver- ot Air rs rates, 
and Schoo! House Ventilatdrs. 

Orders for the most approved Roof and Chimney 
 Ocsting, Fates 4 Office ores of Soap-stone 

kin 7, an ce ves, or 
Iron, for Wood, or tne and og ned 

Tin, Epes een, Copper , to order. 

‘Soap-stone Sinks, Wash Tubs, and Bathing Tubs, 
and late Stone Hearths, worked to order, at 


B. W. DUNELEE & C0.’8, 
111 & 113, Blackstone-street. 





FURNITURE, 


Nos. 1 & 2, Dock Square. 


A. H. ALLEN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in, and Manufac- 
turer of, 


RICH PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, & CHAMBER 
FURNITURE; 


ELEGANT ENAMELED, GILT, FLOWERED, LANDSCAPE, 
AND PLAIN-STRIPED 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Of every variety of Style and Prige, 


A Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY GOODS, viz.: 
Medallions, Brocatells, Plushes, Damasks ; to- 
gether with Curtain Goods, Lace, Mus- 
lin, Cornices, Bands, &c. 


LOOKING GLASSES AND PLATES. 


Best Spanish Curled Hair Mattresses; Live Geese 
Feathers, Kiln-dried. 


The Larcest Assortment in New England 
of RICH, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED FURNI- 
TURE and CARPETINGS, of every style and variety, 
which will be sold at T'zn rex Cent Less than at any 
other store in the city. 

Call and see before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to packing Furniture for 
shipping. 


NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE & CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Streets, 
(Near Faneuil Hall.) 

Being compelled, on t of i of busi 
to open the large Store at the corner of Union and 
North streets, 1 am now prepared to offer at both Esta- 
blishments the largest and most select assortment of 
English and American CARPETING and FLOOR 
CLOTHS to be found in Néw England, at reduced 
prices, which cannot fail proving entirely satisfactory 
to the purch . Also ted with the above can 
be found a Large Assortment of FASHIONABLE 


FURNITURE: 
A. H. ALLEN. 


G. W. G. WILLIAMS, 
BOOKBINDER, 


20, SCHOOL STREET, 
(Opposite the City Hall,) 
BOSTON. 











Old Books, Periodicals, &c. Rebound to order. 





JOSEPH STONE & CO. 


‘Manufacturers of, and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers in, 


HATS, CAPS, AND FANCY FURS, 


No. 37, COURT STREET, 
(Granite Block, opposite the Court House,) 


aa BOSTON. 


HENRY STONE. 
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JOHN D. FOWLE & CO. 


Manufacturers of, ~ 
And Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, 


Printed Window-shadres & Fixtures, 


Sales-room, 352, Washington-street, 
HAYWARED BLOCK, 


BOSTON. 





LINENS, COTTONS, PATCHES, 
AND EVFPRY DESCRIPTION OF SHADE-GOODS, 


Constantly on hand. 


J. D. Fows. E. M. Fowe. 


(G> Sole Agents for Bray & Raymond’s Patent Balance 
Spring Fixtures. 





THE 


CHILD’S FRIEND, 


A Monthly Periodical for Young Persons, 
PUBLISHED BY L. C. BOWLES, 
lll, Washington £treet, 


BOSTON. 


TRULY instructive as well as entertaining Book 
for Children is our simple object. Youthful life 
as it is, and as it ought to be, we would represent, All 
subjects that children can and ought to be interested 
in, we would lay before them. We shall seek to 
please and instruct our young readers, as we would if 
they were by our side, by setting before them the seri- 
ous, perhaps sad, and then again the amusing incidents 
of real life. Sometimes, in the twilight-hour, we will 
have a fairy-story for them ; then, if we or our friends 
can make them, we will give them conundrums or 
charades, or our own or our neighbors’ jests, and now 
and then a short sermon or a long history. 

We will, when so disposed, speak of the Sunday, — 
of its precious rest, its beautiful recollections, its blessed 
uses; but we would also urge upon our readers the 
great truth that every day is the Lord’s day, that all 
our time must be devoted to duty, and that every 
hour well spent is a holy hour, We shall aspire to 
become truly the Child’s Friend, helping him to learn, 
from ali that is within and around him, the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator; that wrong-doing pro- 
duces discord and misery; that life is a continued 
school-time; and that wisdom and virtue, and the 
peace they bring, are the true holidays of life. 

Tt is our sole aud simple purpose to make this work 
such as we have described, —a book that a child may 


read to advantage and with pleasure on Sunday, as 


well as every other day in the week. 

Each number contains 36 pages 12mo, wih one fine 
engraving, makigg two volumes a year. 

The January number commenced the eleventh year 


| and twenty-second volume. 


Turms. — $150 per annum, or four copies to one 


»| address for $5 —ten copies, $10 — payable in advance. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


WARE, 


RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER 
‘op “‘SNOOdS ‘SHUOA ‘SLAS-VAL WAA'TIS 





FINE WATCHES, CLOCKS, & PLATED WARES; 
Also, Communion Service, 


69, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Three doors south from Court-street,) 
BOSTON, 


J. A. WHIPPLE, 





DAGUERREAN ARTIST, 


96, Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Received the Highest Premium at the last 
Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 
Mr, W. also received a Prize Medal at the 
World’s Fair. 





ROOMS 


oF THE 


American Unitarian Association. 


HE OFFICE of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has removed from the rear of the store of 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co, to No. 21, Bromfield-street, up 
one flight of stairs. Applications for the supply of 
ulpits may be here made to the same person who 
se ' og ‘ore had charge of that service. The Secre- 
of the Association will be in attendance, usually 

bs day from twelve to two o’clogk. ‘The rear-room 
has been fitted up as a sales-room, where will be kept 
a general assortment of all Unitarian publications, and 
of many miscellaneous books ; and hooks not on hand 
will always be procured as called for. 
will always be sold at the lowest booksellers’ prices, 





and ‘all go ng accruing will be devoted to extend the 
objects of the Association. 








| 
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GOULD & LINCOLN 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
FOR 1854; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zo- 
ology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, 


Antiquities, &c.: together with a list of recent Scien- |- 


tific Publications, a classified list of Patents, Obitua- 
ries of eminent Scientific Men, an Index of Important 
Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. Edited 
by Duvid A. Wells, A.M. With likeness of Edward 
Hitchcock, LL.D., President of Amberst College. 
T2mo, cloth. Price $1.25. @ -° 


THE VANDERBILT EXCURSION. Sz- 
conp Epttion. THE CRUISE OF THE NORTH 
STAR. A Narrative of the Excursion made by Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s party in the Steam Yacht, in her Voy- 
age to England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, 
Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &c. By Rev. John 
Overton Choules, 12.D. With elegant illustrations, 
und fine likenesses of Commodore Vanderbilt and 
(gem Eldridge. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

The first edition of this intensely interesting book 
of travels was sold in three days. The second edi- 
tion is nearly all disposed of, and the third will soon 


be issued. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF WILLIAM COW'PER. With Life and Critical 
Notices of his Writings. Clear type, with new and 


elegant illustrations. 16mo. Price $1. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Professors C. Th. Von 
Siebold and Stannius. Translated from the German, 
and edited with Notes and Additions, recording the 
recent progress of the science, by Waldo I. Burnett, 
M.D., Boston. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. 1. Awsatomy or tHE InventepRata. $3. 

*,* One of the most complete and thoroughly scientific 
works ever published in this country. 


THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. 
With copious Notes. By Jules Charles Hare. With 
the Notes translated by an American editor. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
and their Relations to Christianity. By Frederic 
Denison Maurice, A.M., Professor of inity in 
King’s College, London. From the third revised 
London edition. I6mo, cloth. 60 cts. 


In Press. 
THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. A re- 


markable work on Natura! Religion, which has been 
pronounced by competent judges to be interesting 
and instructive to the seientific man, the theologian, 
and the general reader. Much after the style of 
the “ Vestiges of Creation,” but with very different 


conclusions. 
In Preparation. 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES; and JU- 
LIAN, OR THE END OF AN AGE. By L. 
Bungener. Author of ‘The Priest and the Hugue- 
not,” and ** The Preacher and the King.”? With the 
above will a r the Life of the Author, and an ele- 
gant engraved Portrait. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, The Bible 
in the Heart, the Home, and the Market-place, By 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 

SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow 
Well and Reap Well. A Book for the Young. By 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 

THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
as eee in the gy nh its A ——— ee 
to Au a i 

Caius Cotes, Cuties ge. 2 hea 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
Boston, 





CROSBY, NICHOLS, & C0.’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PRESS, 


Boston, April, 1854. 


I. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE RO- 
MANS; with a Commentary, and Introductory 
Essays. By Rev. Abiel Abbot Livermore. 1) vol. 
i2mo. To be ready early in May. 


i. 


THE RELATION OF THE JEWISH TO 
THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES, exhibited in 
Notes on Passages in the New Testament, contain- 
ing Quotations from, or References to, the Old 
Testament. By John Gorham Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. 
lvol. 8vo. To be ready in April. 

It. 

A DEFENCE OF THE “ECLIPSE OF 
FAITH,” by its Author; being a Rejoinder to Pro- 
fessor Newman’s “ Reply.” Also the * Reply,” by 
Professor Newman. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Iv. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By Rev. 
Abiel Abbot Livermore. 1 vol. 12mo. To be ready 
in April. . 

Vv. 

QUESTIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF 
PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS AND GALA- 
TLANS. By the author of * Questions on the Gos- 
pels.” 18mo. 

VI. 


ONE HUNDRED SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
A Manual for Sabbath Schools. 18mo. To be ready 
in April. 

Vil. 
COQUEREL’S DISCOURSES. 1 vol. 16mo. 
VIII. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER, By 
Mary G. Chandler. 1 vol. 16mo. . 


Ix. 
FEATHERS FROM A MOULTING MUSE. 
By Henry J. Sargent, Residuary Legatee of the late 
“Walter Anonyin.” 1 vol. 16mo. 


eee? ¢ 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Harrington. With a Memoir and Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo.— To be published by subscription. 

xi. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REY. SYL- 
VESTER JUDD, With a_Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. 
xi. 
SELF-FORMATION ; or, the History of an 

Individual Mind. Intended as a Guide for the Intel- 
lect through Difficulties to Success. By a Fellow of 
a College. A new edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
XII. 

HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WOR- 

SHIP ; with a Selection of Appropriate Tunes. 18mo. 
xIv. 

POPULAR TALES. By Madame Guizot. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. L. Burke. With 
iustrations. 16mo. 

xv. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMN- 

BOOK. ‘By Asa Fitz. 32mo. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 
111, Washington.-street, Boston. 




















